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INTRODUCTION. 



It has been matter of surprise to many^ 
that lione of our countrymen have hither- 
to attempted to write a Treatise, ex-^ 
pressly, upon what farmers call Stock ; 
by which are mesint those domestic ani«» 
mals with which our fields, our yards^ 
and stables, are, or ought to be, stored ; 
such as horses, neat cattle, sheep, and 
swine ; the knowledge of which i$, at 
this period of improvement, as necessary 
for the farmer as the proper cultivation 
of a field for wheat, barley, turnips, or 
any other crop; For, according to the 
present : improved system of farming, 
there is such a connection between the 
cultivation of ground, and breeding, 

B rearing, 
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11 INTRODUCTION. 

rearing, and fattening cattle, sheep, and 
otlier domestic animals, that a man will 
make but an indifferent figure in rural af- 
fairs, if he does not qoderstand the latter 
as well as the former. Our shelves are 
loaded with volumes that have been writ- 
ten upon Agriculture, while but little has 
bccQ said upon tho$e very useful animajs 
above tnentloiied^ Conscious of my owf> 
snabiUty to undertake so importaat and 
jpeci&s$ary a ta»k, I repeatedly soUcited some 
of my acquakitanjce, vthom I believed to 
be well ajble ta perform it i and ia parti^ 
cular, one foar W/hose abi^ties I have the 
bigheat respecV^^o^ whplelifig hus bieen 
employed in breediiig. and improving 
stock, atid who:, fay long, experience, lias 
carried it to very great perfectibm But 
beiiiifg unable to prevail upon him. to uok^ 
detftake the task,. I shall venture to* oiliex 
my own thoughts to the pubite, in hjopes 
that they may induceLsome abler person 
to invekigate more fully this hitherto 

unexplored 
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unisxplored blrinch of rural Science, for 
the godd'of 'mankitid, ahd benefit of xtiy 
brother fciTjedeft. 

Iti the fbllo#in^ sH^^ti 1 ^kll end^a- 
ttmf t6 di&cjibe Ihe drffeiferit Weed^ sincf 
Yaiieties 6( breedi^ of domestic animiil?^ 
which have come under my obsermtiott; and 
to pdmt oiit their gdod of bad pfopertii^d, 
Atod Endeavour to desbribe the iriocl^ ot 
^&na|(eih^i generally practised, wHfefe 
each distinct breed is iho^ prevalent ; and 
wherever it has bcciifred, that an ad^an* 
tage cdnldb'fe obtained by atJopting or In- 
troducing a diflerferit brefed, I have takeii 
the liberiy to recommend it, ahd to point 
out what pattictflar breeds weft the best 
adapted for particular situations: for it 
irtuist be bbvious to every person of the 
least observation, that the large long- 
Woolled sheep, which do so well upon all 
the inclosed parts of the island wherever 
they havt been tried, are by no means fit 
for, iidr ^Vfeii icdiild they sbbsist upon, th6 

B 2 cold 
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ft 

cold heathy mountains of Yorkshire^ 

Westmoreland. Cumberland. Scotland^ 

» . . . . . . i^ 

&c. &c. upon which the bUcH-^faqedt; 
coarse- wooUecl tribe, h^ive, for .$€) Iqng 
a time, been bred, and probably, : with 
greater advantage, than any other forced 
we know. 

. Between these two extremes it is pro- 
bable there are many situations, in which 
neither of the two breeds above name4 
would bq most profitable ; but^ fortunately 
for the farmer, there are other breeds, and 
varieties of breeds, .which may suit his 
particular situation, and, be more eligible 
for him to propagate. To find out this 
most useful breed, or variety of breeds, 
may be easily done by any sensible farmer, 
who will make a few experiments, and 
keep his niind open to conviction ; but 
the greatest difficulty lies, in persuading 
the generality of farmers to lay aside their 
prejudices, make similar trials (fairly 

conducted), and be guided by the conser 

quences : 
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quences f it is this prejudice, which is the' 
bane of all improvements, not only in do-* 
me$tic animals, but ' in every department 
of agriculture : but which, I hope, will in 
a few years give way to experimental facts,* 
and the most persuasive of all reasons- 
superior profits. 

A person who has - travelled through 
the different breeding counties, cannot but 
remark, thie great dliversity of opinion in 
the characteristic distinctions of excellence 
in domestic animals, particularly sheep: 
A Norfolk sheep-breeder says, sheep should 
be blaci'faced and^ black-legged ; that their 
hams should come out fonvard, and turn 
in such a manner as you can see the ears 
through^ or behind^ the circle of the homsi 
— ^A Wiltshire sheep-breeder, on the con* 
trary, says, that sheep should have tvhite 
faces and white legs ; and that their horns 
should come out backxvards^ in "such a 
manner, that the ears may be seen before 
ike Aom5.T-But .a Sussex breeder itisist^ 
' B 3 upon 
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upon it th^t they ace both wrong ; bec^u^^ 
sheep phould be ^^-/ac«f and g.r^- ic3S(*f% 
^nd hfive no harns.-rtThw it appears ]3Q^y 
frjdely dilTerent the^e worthy people are 
in thpjr opinions ; and yet they canpot ii\ 
be right, though they most a?si|redly think 

80. 

Could g^py of these people be prevailed 
upon to make d^w experiment, they wpuld 
ip[\Q$t probably find, that excellence does 
not depend on the situation or size oihonis^ 
or on the colour of faces and legs^ but on 
other more essential properties ; and that the 
Tpsujt of such expcri^nents would be, Zf 
conviction that there were other breeds of 
pheep better adapted to their situationi 
?^nd 5(1 pre profitable, thap the breed they 
had beep in possession of i^f so many 
years- 

Bqt it is curious to observe, in general, 
how highly satisfied and convinced each 
separate district is of having the b^t stofk ; 
fpr, a^coidin^ to the vulgar pbrasct every 

3 distipct 
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distinct county has " the best in England*^ 
Self-satisfied with this contracted idea» 
they rest contented without a wish for fur* 
ther improvement, until some one ad- 
venturer, of a more enterprising spirit 
than hid neighbours, makes his way into a 
distant part of the kingdom, where he un- 
expectedly is struck with a breed of neat 
cattle, sheep, &:c. superior to any at home, 
or that he had ever seen before ; after a 
proper consideration, he buys or hires some 
of these, benefits himself and the neigh- 
bourhood where he lives by the introduce* 
tioa of a more valuable breed of animals 
than they had hitherto been acquainted 
with, which, by degrees, spread themselves 
through th^ country* 

It will be necessary here to observe, that 
there are some parts of the kingdom I have 
never had an opportunity of visiting ; par*- 
ticularJy Shropshire, Sussex, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and a great part of Wales. But 
I can assure my readers, that 1 have re-* 
tf - B 4 peatedly 
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pcatedly visited most of the other breeds 
ing districts in the island ; especially Lin« 
colnshire, Leicestershire, and the adjoin«- 
ing midland counties, where I apprehend 
the best and most profitable kinds of sheep 
are bred, and where the breeders have 
been at more pains than those of any other 
district. — Amongst these attentive breed- 
ers I have spent weeks and months in dif- 
ferent years, and used every fair means to 
gain information of the most approved 
practices of breeding* — .These practices, for 
many years, I have pursued in th6 counties 
of Durham and Northumberland with 
great success ; and the breeders in these 
northern counties and the borders of Scot- 
land, now and for a number of years, have 
adopted and followed the Dishley breed, 
with an avjdity that is perhaps the best 
proof pf its superiority, 

The great obstacle to the improvemmt 
of domestic animals se^ms to have arisen 
froma^^Qmrnon and prevailing idea amongst; 

bfeeden 
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breeders— that no bull should be used in' 
the same stock more than three years, and 
no tup more than two ; because, (say they) 
if used longer, the breed will be too near 
akin J and the produce will be tender^ dimi^ 
nutive, and liable to disorders : some have 
imbibed the prejudice so far as to think it 
irreligious ; and if they were by chance in 
possession of the best breed in the island, 
would by no means put a male and female 
together that had the same sire, or were 
out of the same dam. 

But, fortunately for the public, there 
have been men, in different lines of breed- 
ing, whose enlarged minds were not to be 
bound by vulgar prejudice, or long-esta- 
blished modes, and who have proved by- 
many years* experience, that such notions 
are without any foundation. 

Mr. Blakewell has not had a cross (from 
any other breed than his own) for up- 
wards of 30 years ; his best stock has been 
bred by the nearest affinities; yet they have 

not 
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not decreased in si2e» neither are they less 
hardy, or more liable to diiorders ; but, on 
the contrary, have kept in a progressive 
3tate of improvement. 

This mode has also been frequently 
practised in breeding the best dogs and 
game-cocks. — A certain gentleman, who 
produced the best pointers in the north of 
England for many years, never bred from 
any other than his own i because, he said, 
he could not find better to cro^ them with. 
— And I am informed from good autho* 
jrity, that a breeder of game*cocks, who 
was very successful, would never allow his 
breed to be contaminated by crossing with 
others ; and to this precaution he attributed 
all his superiority. 

3ut one of the most conclusive argu- 
ments that crossing with different stock is 
not necessary to secure size, hardiness, &c. 
IS the breed of wild cattle in Chilling- 
liam-Park, in the county of Northumber- 
land. It is well known these cattle have 

been 



u. confined in this parif: for several 
hundred yearSf without any intermixture ; 
and are, perhaps the pure ft breed of cattle 
of any in the kingdom. From their 
aituatipn and uncontrolled^ state^ they must 
indisputably have bred from the nearest 
affinities in every po$$ible degree; yet 
we ^nd these cattle exceedingly hardy, 
healthy, ^nd well formed, and their size, 
as well as colour, and many other particu- 
lars and peculiaritiea, the same as they 
were 500 years since* 

From these instances it appears there 
ean be no danger in breeding by the 
nearest affinities, provided they are pos* 
sessed in a superior degree of the qualities 
we wish to acquire ; bot if not possessed 
of these, then we ought to procure such 
of the same kind as have, in the most 
eminent iJ&gree, the valuable properties 
we think our own deficient in« It is 
certainly firom the best males and females 
thaf If^ breeds can be obtained or pre* 

served ; 
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served ; to breed in this manner is un^ 

doubtedly right so long as better males can 

be met with not only amongst pur neigh** 

boursy but also amongst the most improved 

breeds in any part of the island, or from any 

part of the world, provided the expence 

does not exceed the proposed advantagCi. 

And when you can no longer, at home or 

abroad, find better males than your own, 

then, by all means, breed from them; 

whether horses, neat-cattle, sheep, &c. for 

the 9ame rule holds good through every 

species of domestic animals : but, upon 

no account, attempt to breed or cross from 

xvorse than your own ; for that would be 

acting in contradiction to common sense, 

teperience, and that well-established rule 

— " That best only can beget best ;" or, 

which is a particular case of a more gencr. 

ral rule, viz. that^* Like^ begets like.^^ 

On this simple axiom the wjlole mya,- 
tery of improving stbck seems, to dpp^jtl4t 
and, like ipany other valuable truthsj h^ 

been 
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be^ nftglectedy most probably for its sim« 
plicity: ;. : and othe^ mojdes pursued as whim 
or fancy. idirectedy without either reason 
or €;xpe^iment to support, or even give the 
least colour of plausibility to the practice* 

I , find . the f armers, in most breed ing 
countries^ complain of their old breed being 
lost, or at least much worn out. That there 
may I be some truth in these complaints, 
I will not deny : but perhaps there may 
beolher reasons, which in some measure 
contribute to lead people into this way of 
thinking. In this age of improvement, I 
apprehend we examine more narrowly ; 
we distinguish with more perspicuity, and \ 

consequently we judge more accurately. 
We are not content how with judging by 
one of pur senses (as I believe used to be 
the case), by looking only; but we now join 
the sense of feeling to seeing : the farmer 
or breeder of this day is not ashamed to 
learn from the butcher, to feel wjth his 
fingers — that touchstone of knowledge in 

regard 
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regard to judging til dhimals, k]xH^ ptt-' 
pared ^ or to be prep^f^, fot the shamble/ 
We, uhdoubtedlyj fJM judge by the sight ; 
which i being pleased, We britog (He sertse 
of feeling tto its as«ifet4rtc« ; iiid if t\ni also 
approves^ we thfen conclude that thfe ariimal 
suits our putpdsey 6th answeirable to the 
idea we have fdrnied df it.^ 

From 



I ' 



• A nice or good' judge of cattle and sheep, \rith a alight 
touch of the fingers upon the fattinjr points of the animal, 
viz. the hip5y rumps, ribs, ilank, breast, twist, shoidder^ 
score, &c. will know immediately whether it wHl mice filx. 
or not, and in which part it will be the fattest«<-«I have of- 
ten wished to convey in language that idea or sensationin^ 
acquire by the touch, or feel of bdf Angers, Which enkbfetf' 
us to fprm a judgment when we are handfing an animat' 
intended to be fatted, but I have as often found myself > 
uiiequal to futel that wish.— It is very easy to know 
where an animal is fatt^t ^hich is already ntade Ekt, be- 
cause we can evid<!ntly feel a substance or qaai&tixy of fyij 
upon all those parts . which are denominated .the fatting. 
points; but the difficulty .is, to, Explain how we know or 
distinguish animals in a lean stat6, Whidh will teake fati' 
and which will not, or rather whidh wiU inake fat in snck 
and suck points or parts, and not in others ; wi^ch a person 
of judgment fin practice J can tell, as it were instantaneous-* 
ly. I say inpractice, because 1 believe that the best judges 

cut 
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From these, and such^like reasons, I have 
been induced to believe that breeders and 
graziers are misled or mistaken, at least in 
a great measure, reslpccting the bf^ds of 
cattle, sheep, &c. being lost ; and of those 
animals being . wofse now than formerly. 
The fact I apprehend is, that from our 
more attentive observations, we are be^ 



9ut of practice are not able to judge with precision, at 

i am not.*— We say this b^ast tnubis nicely upon its ribs^ 

tips, &c. &c« because we find ar mellow, pleasant feel oA 

those parts : but we do not say soft ; because there are 

tome of this same sort of animals which have a soft loose 

handle, of which we do not approve, because, though soft 

sir| loose, lUve not that mellow fSeel above mentioatd i-fot^ 

•though they both handle loose and soft, yet we know that 

the one wilf make fat, and that the other will not r and ia 

this lies the diftculty of the explanation : vre clearly find ± 

particular kindliness, or pleasantness, in the feel of the one^ 

much superior to the other, by which we immediately coa- 

dude, that this will make fat, and the other not so fat ; 

and in this a person of judgment, and In fracticci \n ^trf 

f eldom* mistaken* I shall only make one more remark^ 

which is, that though the one animal will make remarks 

ably fat, and the other will scarcely improve at all, with the 

same keeping ; yet between these extremes are numberless 

gradations, which the complete judge call distinguish witk 

IMnderful precisions 

come 
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come worse to please ; and if Matters go 
on in the right line^ we shall every day 
become nicer and clearer in our judgments 
of stock, as well as other thingsi 

T 

4 

l)omestic afttmals, at different ages, be-* 
ing called or known by different names, in 
different parts of the kingdom , it may not 
be amiss to note a few of the principal 
distinctions :-t- 

A stone-horse^ or stallion^ is the name by 
which the full-grown male of the horse 
kind is distinguished. — ^Whilst sucking, he 
is a colt-foal ; then a yearling colt ; after- 
wards a two or threC'-yearS'Old coltj until 

four^ when they are most commonly called 

» 

Jwrses. 

The female is called a mares when 
iucking, a mare ox filly-foahy thena^^^tfr- 
ii'^gMly ; afterwards, a two or three-years^ 
Mfilly ; and zifour^ becomes a mare. 

TH* 
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The general name of the male in neat- 

xattle hjjulli during the time he sucks, he 
is called a bull-calf^ until turned of a year 

,ftld, wlien.he. is called a^ftVX: ov yearlings 

^?i//; vthen a fwp^ ^hrfie^ or four-years-old 
MulL until^ir, when be is aged ; but when 

castrated or gelt, he is called an or, or stot- 
j^alfy until a year .old, when he is called a 
/MH^^ ^/fl^ ox^ewrlingi then a f too -^f ears-old 

slider 4 and. in somjc places, a twinter; at 
Jhr^e^, be, is. called a three-year-old steer; and 
..at.jfiM(r, he, first takes the name of ox or 
j^6«/focit.:— "thou^/ormerly^ I believe, the 

.castrated male was .not .called an (yr or but- 
^!^Q(^^ ^ntil six y^^fs old*, when .he is 

iooke4 upon to be at the best, though 
..i^c^e people thij^ an qx improves until 

J!£V.^^ eighty, or ty^nninc years old. 

The general name of the female of this 

* ■ ■ * " t_ *" - ' ' ■ • • • 

.. l^ipd is C(>te; ; when suckiijg the dam, she 
is.,(C^Ued a cow-cqlf; then a ^ecfrling guey^ 

* I apprehend the taking the name of ox or Bullock at 
jfW instead of six years old> has taken place since the 
dra.wifig Of Tfoxki^pf v^iLpfihsifi been $a much Misused. 

c or 
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or heifer J or hvinter; the next yeaf, a 
ihree-years-old quey^ or heifer; and wheh 
fourj she is first called a coWy which name 
is retained till the last. If castrated or 
spayed, she is called a spayed or cut heifer, 
or spayed or cut qUey, ih the north parts of 
this island. 

The general name by wbith the male 
sheep arfe khown, is ram or tup: when 
lambs, they afe Called /•am or tup-lambs, 
as long as they suck j from weaning, or 
taking from the eVi^es^ to the shearing or 
clipping for the first time, they are called 
hogs, or hdgger els, or lamb-fiogs; then they 
take the name of shearing, shearling, shear-- 
hog, or dinmond'tups, or rams ; after that, 
according to the year they are' clipped pr 
shorn, they are called two^shear, threes 
shear, and so on, which always takes place 
from the time of shearing. But wheh gelt 
or castrated, they are called wether-lambs 
while sucking ; then, wether-'hogs, until 
shorn or clipped, jvhen they take the name 
of shearlings, Sfc • until they are shorn a 

second 
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second time, when they are young wethers^ 
or two-shear wethers} then three ^ ot.fmr 
shear wethers^ or more, according to the 
times they are clipped or shorn. 

The general name by which the female 
.$heep are ki^own . is ewe ; while sucking, 
they aifc called ewe^lambs^ or gimmer-^lambs ; 
but when weaned, or taken from the dams, 
;they are called ewe-hogS;^ or gimmerrkpgi^ 
untU clipped or shorn,; for the first time, 
when they take the .name of gimmers; 
which name continues only one year, 
until they loose their fleeces a second time, 
when. they obtain the name of ewesy which 
IhiBy ; retain as long as they live ; only 
every tiine they are shorn, they add a year 
to th/eir age, and ac? called two^hear^ three-^ 
jhear^ ox four-shear ewes^ according to the 
times they have been clipped or shorn*: 
and this hplcls good of all other sheep ;. for 
the age of sheep is not reckoned from the 
time they are lambed, but from the time of 
shearing; for although a sheep is gene- 
.lally 15 or l£t months old when first shorn, 
. c 2 yet 



-ytt 4h€y aire not calleil ihearliiigs until once 
ctfpped, which is understood 1x> be tbfe 
^me iis one year old. 

What we call ^mtr tn the Nbrth, ' tti 
•many of the niidtand'|yarls'of 'England are 
^lled tkeaves; and whfth t#ifte shorh, 
'dM$te'tkeiwes.'-^ThtTe are' other 'VariatkMis 
of names, in difiererit|)arts, which Idb 
not rfecoIlect.-i-^ih some ' places th^ey' call 
the 'male tumhs ' keiiikrsy abd the feinial^a 
ihetdtnt ahd iti 'othefrs, ka^s^ ait ^alltA 
tegs; afid • tWo-ytzts-ibU' eMces, 'tUftkt&Sj^ diid 
-three-yeaftiold, Vimnferyi 

•6f the ^pig-Jtribe, the 'ftia(l6 Is'^allctT'Si 
iMUtt <Jr Jliaa>«; the f(^afe, ajbtv i > thl* «Ut 
or Castrated fehtalfe, a giltot'^atei:-^In^^ 
-$o«th6tt* parts, pijgs areingdtil^al <ital6U 
Iwgii and in the northern paits thdyai^ 
fwjqiiently called skots^ aftiir being'w6dtfe<d. 
'•—Pigs or sii^w'ske cOihmOn narties for thfe 
whole tribe. 
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X HIS species of domestic animals being 
universally allowed to be of great service 
to mankind in general, and the farmer in 
particular, we shall give them the first 
place in our arrangement ; and whatever 
be the variety, their form should answer 
the following 

DESCRIFnON OF A HORSEL 

His head should be as small as the propor- 
tion of the animal will admit ; his nostrils 
expanded, and muzzle fine; his eyes 
chearful, and prominent ; his ears small, 
upright, and placed near together ; his 
neck, rising out from between his shoulders 
.with an easy taperiAg curve, inust join 

c 3 . gracefully 
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gracefully to the head ; his shoulders, be- 
ing well thrown back, must also go into 
his neck (at what is called the points) 
unperceived, which perhaps facilitates the 
going much more than the narrow shoul* 
der*; the arm, or fore- thigh, should be 
muscular, and tapering from the shoulder, 
meet with a fine straight, sinewy, bony 
leg; the hoof circular, and wide at the 
heel ; his chest deep, and full at the girth; 
his loin or fillets broad and straight, and 
body round ; his hips or hooks, by no 
means wide, but quarters long^ and tail 
set on, so as to be nearly in the same right 
line as his back ; his thighs strong and 
muscular; his legs clean, and fine-boned; 
the leg-bones not round, but what is called 
lathy, or flat. 

It is generally thought that we only 
have TWO original breeds of horses in this 

♦ Whoever has observed a greyhound or a hare^. will 
perceive how very wide they are made at the upper part 
of the shoulders^ and there are few animals that move 
with so much ease and swiftness., 

3 island^ 
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island, viz. the race or blood kind, and 
the black cart-breed : the rest have been 
supposed to be only variations from these 
two by repeated crossings : and yet we are 
struck with surprise, when we consider 
the diflFerence between the gigantic dray- 
horse, 18 hands high, stalking upon the 
London pavements, and the small High- 
land, or Shetland poney, tripping over 
the mosses with a heavy load, though not 
more than nine hands, or 36 inches high, 
when at its full growth. — From the si:?e 
and form of these ponies, we are inclined 
to believe, that there are at least tkre^ 
distinct breeds of horses, yiz. the racers, 
the heavy blacks, and the Shetland po- 
nies. 

The breed of horses to whose improve- 
ment the greatest attention has been paid, 
is the racing or blood kind, of which I 
shall decline saying any thing about ; Ist^ 
because I know very little concerning 
them ; and, 2rf/y, because I think farmers 
ought to have little more to do with 

c 4 them, 
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them, than occasiohally putting a good 
mare to a strong wfelf^proportioned blood- 
horse, by way of mixing a little blood 
amongst our chapmen or riding horses. 
Perhaps, for some particular uses; even a 
plough horse may not be the worse, for hav- 
ing a little blood in him, as it is termor 
ed ; and every man who has been much 
accustomed to ride different breeds of 
horses, will soon discover that a horse 
which has a little blood in him, will usu- 
ally perform a pleasanter day's worH, than 
one that is not related to the racing breed*, 
and it is probably from this cduse that the 

Yorkshire 

♦ Objections have been made by late writers to crossing 
of breeds of aniinals ; I cannot help being of a different 
opinion with regard to horses ; because^ from many years- 
experience, I have much reason to believe, that great im- 
provements have been, and inay be, made by crossings 
amongst the different breeds of horses; and 1 apprehend, 
it is from these crosses, properly tnade^ that this island has 
been long famous for such a noted aiid excellent breed of 
hunters and saddle-horses, insomuch that great 'numbers 
are yearly bought up for France and other parts 6f the 
continent,— >If crossinjg was npt of use, virby should the 

gentlemeft 
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VorhMte draught horses^ iiti p!iYWciiUt\f 
thfe 



.1 » 



CLEVELAND BAYS, 

are so justly este'femed for thfeif great cix- 
fcrtions in the coal ahd lime season ; *thc 
weights carried, distance tfavfelled, and 
the ^time it Is perfofmed in for several 
weeks together, ar6 certain pfoofs of their 
activity, strength, and hnrdineiss'^. Their 

jgentleinea of tlie turf have been at the trouble and ex- 
pence oF procuring ttalHons from Arabia, 'I'arkey, &c. Y 
The well-att^d pedigrees of most of our Racei-s gisne- 
irally terminate with a Burton Barb, or Place*^ White 
Turk, ^c. ; a proof that thu practice has been attended 
with suCcess.-^Bii't I am told, that few or no Afabian or 
foreign stallions have been imported of late years ; the 
Jbre'eders of race-horses finding they c^n now make mofo 
improvement, by breeding frdm the best English horses i 
a certain proof what attention will d6, wheh j6ined with 
judgment and exjkfience, and a laudable e)cample to the 
breeders of other kinds of stock. 

* Three horses carry a ton and a half of coals, travel 
(66 miles in it^ houni, widiOt/t any btiiir rest than two or 
'three baits ^poh theToad, afflffd^udntly perfcMi thlsYotr 
times a week^ 

5 col out* 
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Colour is mostly bay^ and their form is 
such, that the mares, put to a full-blood 
stallion, breed excellent hunters and sad- 
dle-horses; and to a half-blood horse, 
capital coachers, or carriage-horses. 

The breed of saddle-horses is confined, 
in a great measure, to Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland ; the East- 
Riding of Yorkshire has been long emi- 
nent in that line. The annual fairs held 
at Northallerton, Howden, and York, 
exhibit the largest shows of these useful 
creatures: perhaps it may be owing to 
this that Yorkshiremen are jgx general 
called jockeysy or knoxving hands in regard 
to horses; and indeed you will scarce 
meet with a farmer in that county, espe- 
cially in the low part of it, who is not 
well skilled in them. 

Since bay and other light-going horses 
have been preferred to the black breed 
for carriages, the Yorkshire breeders have 
gone so much upon these, that the old 
breed of riding or saddle-horses are much 

worn 
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worn out. This is owing^ perhaps, not 
only to the greater demand for the latter^ 
but also to the coach-horses being a 
stronger and larger breed ; so that if they 
happen, from blemishes, not to answer for 
the harness, they suit for the plough or 
c^rt, while the saddle-horse, from the same 
misfortunes, is rendered, in a great mea-. 
sure, useless. 

In most parts of the county of Suffolk 
we meet with a very useful breed of horses 
for the farnier, particularly in that part 
which is generally called High Suffolk, 
from which they have obtained the name 
of 

SUFFOLK PUNCHES; 

are in high estimation for ploughing and 
carting, aild sold at greater prices than 
most other draught horses of their size 
(for I remember seeing few above fifteen 
and a half hanids high.) It is probable 
their merit consists more in constituti- 
onal hardiness than true shape, being in 

general 
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I^eral a rery pbin madb hofse; their 
colour mostly yellowish or sorcel^ with a 
white ratcb or blaze on their fac^s ; the 
kead large, ears wide, muazk coarse, fore«f 
end )ow^, back long, hot very straight, 
sides flat, shoulders too far forward,, hind 
quarters middling, but rather high about 
4he faip^ legs round and abort in the pas- 
terns, deep-bellied and full in the flank ; 
here^ perhaps, lies much of the merit of 
these horses, fa!r we know from observa- 
tion and experience, that all deep-bellied 
horses carry their food long, and conse- 
^uently are enabled to stand longer nn4 
harder days* works; — hence the old Scotch 
proverb, 



** A horse wkh a wame^ 
" And a mare with nanc.** 



However, certain it is, t^at these horses 
^ perform lurprisiqg days' worj^sjs \i \^ 
wdil known that the Suflblk atKl.Nof^M^ 
farmers pk>uigh mofie land in a diay \i\99^ 

any 
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bti7<)(h6r people in the idlan^, and^these 
are^thfe kind of feerfles ^wery ^herfe*uscd 'in 
titosc districts.^ 



Th€ CLYDESDALE HORSES 

are pfobrfWy as-g^ed and iiseful a <!rau^t 
horse as any we are possessed of : they arc 
lavgAf than tbe J Sofeolfc Punches, beifig 
-firdbi J5^to (i 0f 'liandslhigh , ^ rtrohgpy hordy, 
Wifl r^ttai4eably4*ue peters,' a reifiveherw 
%eS*g ^rely foUhd amongst ^ them : in 
'pikiii df ^sh^pe,-tli6y afe in^gen^rkl piaitu 
^idfe' iftdut ' thfe fefead, cfid«s, arid ' hmi- 

• • • * 

Icgia VHhcy* are^taosUy ^6T a 'grey dr Jbwwa 
^btir,'^ii«i -ate'i^iid to^^hat^ -been pro- 

..'II • . ■ ' . * ■ ■ i 

> • V ■ ' 

,, • • A,5itaUion ^ud a few marcs of this breed were intm-^ 
^Vitch into Scotland by the Earl of Hopetoiin/ and it ^vm 
*tcit grea^^p!^st2fe to* be' informed* by Ms leriMf/s'^gmm^ 
'Mttt both tbey-and their progeny answer cxireiQely wt]l« 
This worthy iiobleman is never so ]>9ippy 4s wh^n he cmm 
introduce any thing that will 'benefit his tenants^ neigk^ 
^hOwr^i l^ilFcountry. 

duced 
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duced by a cross betwixt the mares of 
tbe common Scotch kind, and she coach- 
horses (all stallions), brought from Flan^ 
ders by a Duke of Hamilton, about one 
hundred years since. 



The heavy BLACK HORSES 

are almost universally bred through the 
midland counties, particularly Leicester;- 
shire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and 
Derbyshire. It is the universal custom ipi 
those districts for the farmers to u^ marea 
only for labour ; the^ are all put to the 
horse, the male produce of which ^supply 
the army, London, and most of the south 
and western counties, with horses for their 
farming teams. The largest go to the 
capital for dray-horses ; they next supply 
the farmers in the southern counties, for 
their waggons, ploughs, &c. ; and the rest 
mount our cavalry, or are trained for 

ca^rriages^ 
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carriages, while a few of the choicest are 
very properly preserved for stdllions. 
: The vanity of many of the farmers in 
the South, in regard to their teams, is 
nibs^ extraordinary. I have, in Berkshire 
iand tliat neighbourhood, several times 
met a narrow-wheeled waggon, with MX 
stallions, one before another; the first 
faorse^ besides having oh a huge bridle, 
icoveredwith fringe and tassels, enough to 
^kilf4oad a common Yorkshire cart-horse, 
has^^x bdk hung to it, the next five, and 
$6 on^ the' last, which has only one ; and 
it is really diverting t6 see' with what a 
/conceited air the driver sttrutd and bratl* 
• diisheS'Iiis long whip.^ A strange contract 
/this with the poor Highlander cartii^g 
*li6me his peats for winter fuel,' v\^hen 
frequently both horse arid cart are 'not of 
the same value as the harness used td^a 
Berkshire' waggon -horse ! The reader 
will not be surprised, when I assure hiih^ 
4hat I have in Scotland many times seen 

% hor«c 
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a l»or§p ;^nd iqM^t cpr^veyjng ^p^atp or 
turfs, whsn tlj^e wbple li^p^rMWPj PPn- 
^fit»^4 nqitbqr ifpn,, ^jitfeer, ;flfi[f Jpjepip. 

j,7h(e,qolIgr ,or l^r^i}*. wa? inpd?;jOf;atr;JW;» 
.the WQkh?,nd,^,^\ plai.t^^ ,pj^j^'#ji|l.(the 
.W.bcels^.of woofi ffln^y, i>yitl>ftutiifejisb u«f 

. .pne jof ..i^Q .S^rls .;gf ..flu#^ngdpni I ire^ 
twiMPg frpp . a;]^ , eno-bafi^y Wit)^ ^t^ 
^wera), . broygbit jl^iiRmp, jti^itliilii^nibai .s^ .of 
CA»ph-»lv)Cses pf |tfep,'b^qkrbriBpd, t/roWlUaie 

iCpnt^flnt. ^o^t ,<)jf ,^befteJl?piagjitejyiQnt, 
jjfjjB, wi^b^Qipift 4ij95<fMMy prflvftfl^d tupott) his 
jtefj^pts hy ^he.T/^jtsifJpi J;Oypj^tv<llvpi« maws 

<^at,^e 4>rpe4' Jp^iha^t ; fl^ghfettiHlhofid-rbfls 
Jfc>e?p ,in tjjp jjrcstest (jFpputej Qfcqr, sij*cc. 

jPCbi^ n|4^y yp^fs,pftprfvards,iin<iificedriMr. 
^ip^k^wpjl |uad rl^jr. ,G|?i(?rge .3j^lifi!^iirjrjTto 
^cif^s ,the German p^gan ;ir> 9«ftEch;ipf 
^fepjraes a»d mares ,|p, injproye th/enBrtglijIi 
]ff^pi '», aod afte^;. R^?fe jstwu c aj^ji /^pehoe, 
lUxey xe^urn^d ..with ili^Jf ia.d^KWP lIHltch 

or 
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or Flanders mares. Mr. Blakewell says^ 

that he never. met with a man but. he 

.."■'■ ■ . . 

could have prevailed upon him to part 
with his stock for money, except in Hoi* 
land, where he met with a Dutch boor^ 

who would not sell one of his mares for 

■ ■ » 

any price he could oflfer ; and any bodv 
who knows the above great breeder, wiu 
be sensible that he would not pinch for 
price, who gave albpve seventy guineas^ 
when beginning business, for a cart-^mare 
to breed from. Though these Dutch 
mares were of use , in improving the 
Leicestershire black breed, yet it perhaps 
scarce answered the end proposed; be? 
cause, by this time, the heavy unwieldy 
black horses were growing into disre- 
pute ; the nobility and gentry had begun 
to run bay horses in their carriages, and 
light horses were more used in the army 2 
for drays . sind waggons the heavy blacks 
yet are, . and probably long will be, a 
valuable breed. But the present system 
of farn^iing requires horses of more mettle 

p and 



wid atfkity, btetter adapted ftar trfcvel- 

ing, and raort*^ capable of enduring 

» ■ ■ 

fatigue, tbah thosfe above mentioned. K 
IS long since I was toW by the CieTC- 
land fintiefrs, that the black horses couM 
ihdt i^tand* the work, iior go at the rate, 
^ their own cbunti'y hors6s ; that when- 
rrer they were pat past their paxre, they 
^eased, and frequently went blind. Yet 
it is in this industrious part of YoVkshrre^ 
and in Norfolk,* Suffolk, &c. that we 
inust look for fettrfing horses able to 
go through fatigue' ahd hardship, able 
to walk irt a pace that the others catrtiot, 
and able to work fi% days in every week 
hi the ye^r. It is a well-known fact, 
that these will, upon an average, wear as 
Jong again as the fough fleshy-legged 
Mack breed. 



♦ The Norfolk farmers couW liOt '80\)lr firdm ttiro td fbur 
hundred aoWvS of tnrttips u'f^on otle^f^jmtin.^operliine>.tA 
^ same setuon, aQ4 plouf 1^ frdfn twd tpskpar tljree acres 
^er day) with one pair of horses^ if they had them not from 
aKardier and nimbler breed tiian those liirudtfdtb'/ ' 

The 






iThe bei5t and hardiest horses for the 
draught, I ever remember to have seen, 
proceeded from a cross between the- coun* 
try mares by the Tees^ side, and a stallion 
brought from Holsteifi* They are not tall 
horses ; rising only from about fourteen 
hands three inches to fifteen hahds thret 
inches; exceedingly strong made, v^^ith 
short clean-boned legs^ very firm carcases^ 
and equal to any fatigue. 

The WELCH HORSES 

are a very hardy breed, but rather small 
for the team ; but where they are good 
goers, few or none can equal them for the 
road ; none stand our turnpikes like them : 
and I well remember one, that I rode for 
many years, which, to the last, would 
have gone upon a pavement by choice, in 
preference to softer road. 

The SCOTCH HORSES, 

like the Welch, are exceedingly hardy^ 

D 2 put 
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but too small for the draught, except the 
Clydesdale horses, &c. taken notice of 
before. Those properly called galloways, 
are now rarely to be met with, from an 
inexcuseable inattention to the breed, 
which is nearly lost. From their name, 
we may suppose, they originated in the 
county of Galloway; and it is generally 
said was owing to crossing with the Span- 
ish horses, when a part of their invinci- 
ble arnfiada was shipwrecked upon those 
rocky coasts. There is much probability 
in the account ; but whether true or not, 
is not so material, as the loss of so valuable 
a breed of little horses is to be lamented. 
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OiF this specie^ of dome^ic animals ^^ 
apprehend we have several different 
breeds J the follpwiog are such as _ have 
come either under my own observations,, 
or been procurod from tlie communi- 
cations of friends, or other undoubted 
authorities,, and which are arranged as 
follows : — . 

Ist. The Shorl-horned ; ^including the 
varieties • of the Dutch and Devonshire 
breeds. .,.-.. .^ • 

2d. The Long-horned, or Lancashire 
breed. •' ' . : . • *, 

D 3i 3d. The 
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3d. The Polled, humbled, or Galloway 
breed ; including the variety of tho 
Suffolk duns. 

4th. The Kyloes, or Scotch breed* 

5th. The Alderney, orFrbdch bfeod, 

6th. The Wild breed. 

But whatever be the kind, I presume, 
that to arrive at excellence, there is one 
form or shape essential to all, which form 
I shall attempt to give in the 

PESCRIPTION' OB* A BULL. 

\ 

* ■ . . : . . 

• ■ ■ '- ••' 

The head of the bull should be rather 
long, and muzzle fine ; his eyes lively and 
prominent; his ears long and thin ; his 
horns white ; kis neck rising with a gentle 
curve from the shoulders^ and small and 
fine where it joins the hi^ad ; his shoulders 
moderately broad at the top, joining full 
to.his chine* and chest backwards, and to 
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* In tome places this part is called the crops. 
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the ^eck^^v^in j(l) * forwards ; b 13 bosoo^i^ 

opea{ breast broad, and projecting we|l 

beibre bis legs ; his arms or fore thighs 

muscular, and tapering to his knee ; bi^ 

kgs straight, clean, and Terjr j^ne boned ^ 

bis chine (2) and chest so full as to leav€^ 

no hollows behind the shoulders ; the 

plates (3) strongjj^ to keep his belly from 

sinking beloW llie level of his breast ; 

his back or loin (4) brq^d, straight, and 

flat i his ribi^ rising one aboye one another, 

in such a manner tliat the last rib shall 

be rather the highest, Ijeav'ing only a 

Wiall space to jtjie jhips (^3 or' hookisj 

tbe whole forming a rouiid '/or barrel- 

like carcase; his. hips should be wide 

placed, round pr globular, and a little 

hjigher than the b^clf: ; the Quarters (from | 

^he hip to the runxp) long, and instead ;' 

of being square, as recommended by . 

some, they should taper gradually from 

* Some parts of cattle faeiiif called by dif&rent names, in i 

different places, diese figures re&r to thf .anncxe4 plate, for \ 

|he purpose of cxpl^i^tion. 

D jf the 
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the hips backward, and the turls or potU 
bones (6) not in the least protuberant; 
rumps close to the tail ; the tail broad,* 
well haired, and set on so high as to 
he in the same horizontal line with his 

back. 



The Short-horned, or DUTCff Kind, 

differ from the other breeds in the shorty 
jiess of thei^ horns, and in being wider 
^nd thicker iji their forn^ of mould, 
consequently \ feed ,to the most weight,' 
in affording, by much" the greatest quan- 
tity of tallow when fattened, in having 
very thip hides, apd inuch less hair 
Ijpon them .tHab any otlier hreed (Al* 
derneys excepted) ; but the most essen- 
tial difierence consists in the quantity of 
jnilk they give beyoijd 9ny other breed* ; 

♦ There are instances of cows giving 36 quarts of milk 
per day» and of 48 firkins of butter being made from a dairy 
of 12 cows ; but tKe more general quantity is 3 £rkins per 
f;p w in a season^ and 24 quarts of milk per day. « 

• ^ the 
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the great quantity of milk, thinness of ^ 

their hides, and little hair, is probably the \ 

reason why they are tenderer than the 

other kinds, Alderneys excepted. 

It is said of this kind, and I suppose 

very justly, that they eat more food than 

any of the other breeds ; nor shall we 

wonder at this^ when we consider, that 
they excel in those three valuable parti- 
culars, viz. in affording the greatest quan- 
tity, of beef, tallow, and milk. — ^Their 
colours are much varied ; but the gene- 
rality are. red and white mixed, or what 
the breeders call ^ecArerf ; and, when pro- 
perly mixed, is a very pleasing and agree- 
able colour. 

; There afe many reasons for thinking 1 

this breed has been imported from the 
Continent.— First, because they are still 
in many places called the Dutch breed. 
Secondly, because we find very few of 
these cattle any where in this island, ex- 
cept along the eastern coast, facing those 
parts of the continent where the same 
; kind 
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kind of cattle are still bred, and reaching 
from, the southern extremity pifLincoln-* 
shire to the borders of Scotland. The 
long horns and these have met upon 
the mountains which separate. Yorkshire 
from Lancashire, &cc. and, by crossing, 
have produced a mixed breed, called 
half long-fionis ; a very heavy, strong, 
and not unuseful kind of cattk ; but we 
do not find tiiiat the one kind have 
spread further west, nor the others fur- 
ther east. But, thirdly, I lemember a 
gentleman of the county of Durham 
(Mr. Michael Dobinson), who went in 
the early part of his life into Holland 
in order to buy bulls ; those be brought 
over wci^ of much service iu improving 
the breed; and this. Mr. Dobkison and 
neighbours, even in my day, were noted 
for having the b^t fereed of short-hom^ 
ed cattle, and sold their bulls and' heifers 
for very great prices. But afterwirds, 
some other persons of less kngwledge^ 
going over, brought home some bull^^ 

that 
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that in all probability introduced along 
that coast the disagreeable kind of cattlct 
well known to the breeders adjoining 
the river Teies, by the appellation of 
l^^ery^ or double-lyered ; that is, black* 
fleshed ; for, notwithstanding one of these 
creatures will feed to a vast weight, and 
thoygh f^d ever so long, yet will not 
have one pound of fat ^bqut it, neither 
within nor without"^, and the flesh (fear 
it does not deserve to be called beef) is 
as black and coarse-grained as horse* 
^esht However, by the pains and at- 
tention of breeders, this usele5« disagree* 
bie variety is now pretty well out of the 
country ; no man will buy one of this 
kind, if he knows any thing of the matter ; 

* I once saw a beast of this sort killed, which, after 
feeding all Summer, had not a pound of fat inside nor out ; 
but it was one of the completest of the (iiid I ever saw : 
its two ends^ viz. shoulders and buttocks^ were heavy, 
round and coarse, without any hip-bones at all (landing 
vp, and the body quite small ; in short, it was more like 
^n ill*ma4e blick horse> than an ox or a cow. 
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and if he should be once taken in, he WiH 
remember it well for the future ; people 
conversant with cattle very readily find 
them out, by their round form all over,' 
particularly their buttocks, which are 
turned like a black coach-horse, and the 
smallncss of their tail. But thev are best 
known to the graziers and dealers in cat- 
tle, by the feel or touch of the fingers ; in- 
deed it is this nice touch or feel o€'the 
hand, that in a great measure constitutes 
the judge of cattle. 

This breed, like most others, is bettcfr 
and worse in different districts ; not so 
much, I apprehend, from the good or ba^ 
quality of the land, as from a want of 
attention in the breeders. In • Lincoln- 
shire* (which is the farthest South that 

'' ' w? 

• In a journey through Lincolnshire in 1784, T wa^ 
happy to find that many sensible breeders had improved 
their breed of short-horned cattle very much (since my 
visiting that fine country ten years before), by good 
bulls and heifers, brought from the* counties of Durhami 

and 
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we meet with any number of this kind 
of cattle) they are, in general, more sub- 
ject to Iyer, or black flesh, than those 
bred farther north ; and in that rich part 
.of Yorkshire called Holderness, they are 
much the same as those south of the 
iHumber, of which we have been speak- 
ing. It is probable that they had either 
stuck more to the lyery black-beefed 
kind, than their more northern neigh- 
bours, at that unfortunate period when 
they were imported from the Conti- 
nent, or that the latter had seen their 
error sooner. But, from whatever cause 
this happened, it is a fact that as soon 
as we cross the Yorkshire Wolds north- 
ward, we find this breed alter for the 

and York, on both sides the Tees, where the best are 
confessedly bred. In another excursion in 1789, 1 met 
with a Mr. Tindale, of — — — , near Sleaford, who 
has the best breed of cattle that I ever saw in that county^ 
and, perhaps, inferior to few in any part of the kingdonu 
I was 'shewn an ox (near Lincoln) of his breed, that for 
true form and nice handling, exceeded any bullock I ever 
xemetnber to have seen. 

' better ; 
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better; they become finer in the boiie^ 
in the carcase, and, in a great measure, 
free from that disagreeable lyery sort 
which has brought such an odium upon 
this (perhaps) viost valuable breed. When 
you reach that fine country on botli 
sides the river Tees, you are then in the 
centre of this breed of cattle ; a country 
that has been long eminent for good 
stock of all kinds ; the country where 
the Dobinsons first raised a spirit of 
emulation amongst the breeders, which 
is still kept up by Mr, Hill, the Messrs. 
Charges, the Messrs. Collins, Mr. May- 
nard, &c. &c. 

The object of extraordinary large size 
h not now so much the pursuit of the 
enlightened breeders of this neighbour- 
hood, as the mpre valuable property of 
getting fat at an early age; and they 
have so far obtained this end, as fre- 
quently to sell tlieir three-years-old steers 
to the butchers exceedingly fat in May 
for ^Oj. a-piece, — ^The management of 

such. 
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such steers is ia general as follows:-^ 
The first Winter they have hay and tur- 
nips ; the following Summer, coarse pas^ 
ture; the second V/inter, »traw in th« 
fold -yard, and a few turnips, once a dayy 
in an adjoining field, jiwt sufficient to pre- 
vent the straw from binding them too 
much ; the next Suttimei-, tolerable good 
pasture ; and the third Winter, as many 
turnips as they can eat, and in every 
respect treated as fatting cattle. 

The heaviest and largest oxen of the 
sliort-horned breed, when properly fed, 
victual the East-India ships, as they 
produce the thickest beef, which, by 
retaining its juices, is the best adapted 
for such long voyages. Our royal navy 
should, also be victualled from these; 
but by the jobs made by contractors, and 
other abuses, I am afraid our honest tars 
are often fed with beef of an inferior 
quality : however the coal ships from New* 
castle, Sliields, Sunderland, ^c. are 
wholly supplied With the beef of the»^5 
Taluable animals. 

Thpfi^ 
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These oxen commonly weigh from 60 

to 100 stone (14lb. to the stone), and 

they have several times been fed to 120, 

ISO, and some particular ones to upwards 

of 150 stone, the four quarters only.— 

Mr. Hill, of Biackwell, near Darlington, 

in the county of Durham, in December, 

1779, had an ox killed, rising six years old, 

of his own breeding and feeding — the 

particulars of his weight, &c» are as 

under : — 



• 


St. 


IB. 




£' 


/. 


d. 


Two fore-guarters 


75 


7 


at 4s. per stone 


«s 


2 





hind ditto 


76 


3 


at 5 s. ditto 


«9 


I 





Wt. of whole car. 


«S« 


10 


34 


3 





Tallow 


II 





at 4s. ditto 


2 


4 





Hide 


9 





at 4s. ditto 


I 


16 






Total 171 10 Value 38 S o 

Two oxen, bred and fed by Sir Henry 
Grey, Bart, of Howick, in Northumber- 
land, -seven years old, were killed in 
March, L787, and weighed as follows : — 

The 
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The REt> OX. 

St. Ih. £, s. di 

^wo fore-quarters 82 2 at 4s. per stone 16 8 6 

hind ditto 70 7 at 5s. ditto 17 12 6 



Wt. of whole car. 152? 9 34 * i d 

Tallow 167 at 4s. ditto 360 

Hide 9 2 at 4s. ditto i 16 6 



Total 178 4 Value 39 3 6 

MOTTLED OX. 

St, ih. £i s. d. 

Two fore-quarters So 7! at 4s. per stone 1622 

hind ditto 72 o^ at 5s. ditto 18 o 2 



Wt. of whole car. 152 8 

Tallow 16 o at 4s. ditto 

Hide 911 at 4s. ditto 



34 


2 


4 


3 


4 





I 


19 


2 



Total 178 5 Value 39 5 6 

An ox, 5 years old, bred and fed by 
Mr. Milbanks, of Barningham^ in York- 
diirc, was killed at Barnardcastle, in April, 
J789^ by Mr. Lonsdale; — his 

£ Two 
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Two fore-quanera 
hind ditto 


74 

7J 


a 

91 at 4s. per stone 
10 at 5s. ditto 


14 18 

18 18 


5 
7 


Wt. of whole car. 
Taflow 
Hide 


150 
id 
10 


at 4s. ditto 
II at 4$. ditto 


33 >7 
3 4 
* 3 







Total 


»?7 


If Value 


39 4 






From the above statefflent it appears, 
that the Barningham ox, at 5 years old, 
was of equal value with the others at G 
dnd 7. 

The heaviest females of this breed of 
cattle that have come to our knowledge, 
were^ 

A Cpzv^ bred and fed by William Smithy 
Esq. of Togston^ Northumberland-— 



Two fbre-quartcrs 
kind ditto 


* 

n 

Total 


65 4 

62 7 


Weight of carcase 
Taltew 
Hide 


127 It 
15 12 

6 a 


' 


150 5 
J. Spayed 
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A Spdyid HeSfer^ 

six years dd, bred and fed by Sir Henry 
Grey, Birt* the fcarcase of whdch vreighied, 
1 82st. 6tb. 

The Dedonshire Cattle 

iare said to be found in the greatest purity, 
and of the best kind, in the vicinity of 
Barnstaple*; these are of a high red 
colour (if any white spots, they reckon 
the breed impure^ particularly if those 
spots run into one another), with a light- 
dun ring round the eye, and the muzzle 
of the same colour ; fine in the bone, 
clean in the neck, horns of a medium 
length bent upwards^ thin faced and fine 
in the chops, wide in the hips, a tolerr 

* I was favoured witk this account by the ingenious 
and intelligent Mr. Mure, agent to Lord Daer> who late- 
ly made an Agricultural Tour through the greatest par^ 
of Engladd. 

E 2 able 
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able barrel, but rather flat on the sides, 
tail small and set on very high ; they are 
thin skinned, and silky in handlings feed 
at an early age, or arrive at maturity 
sooner than most other breeds ; they are 
well fitted for draught, both as to hardi- 
ness, quick movement, and their shoulder 
points beautifully fitted for the braham 
or collar. 



The Sussex and Herefordshire Cattld^ 

iire varieties of the Devonshire, of a greatei' 
siie : the Herefordshire being the largest. 
— Of these cattle I was favoured by Mr. 
Ellman with the following description i 
— Colour red, fine hair, d.nd very thin 
ikin, neck and head cleail, horns neither 
long nor short, rather turning up at 
the points ; in general well made in the 
hind quarters, wide across the hips, rump, 
and sirloin, but narrow on the chine; 
tolerably straight along the back, ribs or 

sidc» 
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sides lying too flat, thin in the thigh, and 
bone not large. An ox, 6 years bid, 
when fat, will weigh from 60 to 100 
stone (i4lb. to the stone), the fore-quar- 
ters generally the heaviest. The oxen 
are mostly worked from 3 to 6 years old, 
sometimes 7, when they are turned off for 
leedmg. 

The calves run with the cows till they 
are 11 or 12 weeks old, when they are 
weaned and turned to grass. A good cow, 
after the calf is taken from her (if well 
kept,) will pioduce from 6 to 8lb. of 
butter a week, for 3 or four months after 
taking off the calf, and double that quan- 
tity of skimmed milk cheese. They do 
not give sa large a quantity of milk as 
the Suffolk cattle, but it is much richer 
in quality. 

The Long'hornedy or Lancashire Kindj 

m 

are distinguished from others by the 
length of their horns, the thickness and 

E 3 firm 
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firm texture of their hidea, the length 
and closeness of their hair, the large size 
of their hoofSf and coarse, leathery, 
thick necks; they likewise are deeper 
made in their fore-qUarters, ^nd lighter 
in their hind quarters, than the other 
breeds in general ; they are narrower 
in their shape, less in point of weight, 
than the short-thorns, though better 
weighers in proportion to their size, 
And give consijderably leas milk, though 
it is wd to afford more cream in prot 
portidn, 

. They are more varied in colour ijx^n 
^ny of the other breeds ; but whatever the 
colour be, they have (in general) a white 
streak along their bqtck, whicb the breeders 
i^iixxfihchcd^ and mostly a white spot on 

the inside of the hough. 

Many people contend that they are 
th^ native or original bi^ed of this 

.'Jit t"- 

island. It is not easy to ascertain this 
fn^tter* If I may venture a conjecture, I 
thipk U is pfob^ble these ^ave been the 

inhabitants 
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iBhabitants of the open plain country; 
whilst the Wild breed, or perhdps the 
Welch and Scotch, pos^ssed the woody^ 
wildf and mountainous parts of the 
island. — However, Lancashire at pre-^ 
aent, and for a long time past, has as 
much right to be called the mother-coun* 
try for long-horned cattle, as Lincoln- 
shire has to the large Icmg-woolkd sheep ] 
for though t\\ or most of the cheese^ 
dairies in Cheshire, Gloucestershire, &c» 
and indeed the greatest part of the 
midland counties, employ a kind of 
loog^horned cows, yet they are only 
ft sh^ibby mixed breed, much inferior in 
size and figure to the Ladcashire' breed, 
|rom whence it is very probable they all 
origiixated. 

Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Set. have 
got a better and more profitable sort of 
]ong-»horns than Lancashire at present, 
by buying their best bulls and heifers, 
for oiaiiy years past, before the people 
of Lancashire were well aware of it, 
i E 4 The 
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The former paid more' attention to that 
kind which were of a true mould or form, 
and quicker feeders ; while the latter 
contented themselves with the old-fashion- 
ed, large, big-boned kind, which are not 
only slower feeders, but, when fed, are 
not such good beef. <a In short, thelittle 
farmers in Lancashire, tempted with the 
high prices given them for their best stock, 
had lost their valuable breed before they 
were sensible of it. 

This breed is understood by graziers to 
be in general rather slQ\y feeders,' except 
that particular kind selected and recom- 
mended by Mr. Bakewell ; these are said 
to eat less food than the others, to become 
lemarkably fat in a short space of time, 
jmd to lay their fat upon the most valuably 
parts, but have little tallow in them when 
killed ; and when used in the dairy, give 
very little milk. This variety also differs 
from the rest of the long-horned cattle, in 
having very fine, clean, small bones in 
their legs, and^ thin hides, 
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r As I may have frequent occasion' to 
mention Mr. Bakewell, from the superior 
manner in which he has distinguished 
himself in the breeding of cattle and 
sheep, I shall, by a short digression, ^n* 
deavour to point out some of the principal 
advantages which this gentleman's breed 
of stock ; has over those that were in the 
greatest repute before his, day ; for he has 
not , only • selected a; bi:eed of cattle and. 
sheep, different from, and superior ja 
many essential respects, to most others^ 
but established them in such a manner, 
^s to gain ground in every corner of Great 
Jiritain and Ireland, in , copsequence oi 
their superior merit* 

The kind of cattle most esteemed before 
Mr. Bakewell's d?iy, were the large, loqg* 
bodied^ big-boned, coarse, flat-sidpd kindf 
and often lyery or black-fleshed.— iQU; the 
i:ontrary,this discerning breeder introduced 
{I middle-sized, clean, small*boned, round- 
carcased, Kindly-looking; cattle, and in* 
clined to be fatt 

His 
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His sheep are still more excellent ih^n 
his cattle ; but as we shall have occasiqn 
to speak of these afterwards, I will only 
ftdd, that perhaps this gentleman was the 
principal cause of the Lancashire people 
losing their best breed ; but then he was 
also the means of establishing a much more 
]|kdvantageous one in Leicestershire. 
' There are several more eminent breederi 
in that spirited part of the island, where 
they have carried the breeding of useful 
stock to a perfection unknown in former 
days, Jmd of which some parts of the 
island have still a very faint idea ; to such, 
the prices given fop the Stock of Mr. 
Fowler, of Little Rollright, in Oxfordshire, 
at his sale (27th March, 1 791), will appear 
wrprising, and shew in what estimation 
well-bred cattle are held amongst th^ 
breeders of the midland counties ;— ^ 



Garricji, 
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Carrick^ a Sryears-pld Bull* was^sold for 20{ guinais 
Salun, 2 ditto ditto 210 

Washin^on^ 2 ditto ditto ^705 

Young Soitaiiy i ditto ditto 200 

I ditto ditto 145 

I ditto ditto 100 

* 

BrUdkd B^aiity, a Co«r slo 

.Wajjiingtoa's Motl^er j ditto I S{ 

At Mr. Paget*! sale (14th Nov. 1 793), -j 

- Sliakespoar, a Bull, hn^ hy Mr. > 400 

Jeo\ifl^r, vifs^ S0I4 for 3 

In itlie Spriog of l79iiyMr. BakeweU 
jet a 3ull for 152 guin^^B^ to be uso^d only 
fpuy ngionths, vi2. to go the fiwt of May, 
^pd relmrn home ^gain on the firsX of 
September; probably the highest price 
Jthat w^ ever giren for the hire qf a bull, 
to b^ |i^ s^ shqvt a, tm^^ 4tnd at lo late a 

TA^ Gallqway Breeds or Polled Cuttle^ 

§99 a irery valuable tnroedi, and seem to 
be, in weight and*^ze, as much less than 
ifod long-horoBy as these are than the 

short- 
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short-horns; they generally weigh frqin 
40 to 60st, some particular ones reach 
70 and upwards ; but their most essential 
difference from every other breed of 
cattle is, in having no horns at all ; some 
few indeed (in every other respect Polls) 
have two little unmeaning horns, from 
two to four inches long, hanging down 
loose from the same parts that other cat^ 
tie's horns grow, and are joined to the 
head by a little loose skin and flesh. In 
most other respects (except wanting 
horns} these cattle resemble the long- 
thorns, both in colour and shape, only 
-they are shorter in their form, which pro- 
bably ' makes them . weigh less. Their 
hides s*em to be in a medium between the 
two last-mentioned breeds, not so thick' as 
the long-horns, nor so thin as the • shorts- 
horns ; but, like tlie bqst feeding kind of 
long-horns, they lay their fat upon the 
A^ iinost valuable ^parts, aiid their beef is well 

marbled, or. mixed ^withfat. , ^ 

We find a few of this; breed jstraggling 

through 
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through different parts of England ; 
among the rest, I remember the Earl 
of Darlington had a very handsome va« 
riety of them, finely globed with red 
and white. But we must look for the 
original of these in Galloway (a larg& 
district in the south-west of Scotland)^ 
where they are mostly bred upon the 
moors or hilly country, and grazed upoa 
the lands nearer the sea, until rising four 
or five years old, when the graziers 
and drovers take them up in great 
numbers to the fairs in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, previous to the turnip-feeding 
season, from whence the greatest part 
are again removed in the Winter and 
Spring (when fat) to supply the amazing 
consumption of the capital, where they 
are readily sold, and at high prices ; for 
few or no cattle sell so high in Smithfield 
market, they being such nice cutters-up, 
owing to laying the fat upon the most 
valuable parts ; a great excellence in all 
feeding cattle. It is no uncommon thing, 

* in 
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in this i^fined market, to see one of thesci 

Kttle bollocks outsell a coarse Lincolnshire! 

;'- > ox, though the ktter be hearierby several 

utones.* 

I have been informed, from good au^ 
tiiority, that the polled cows are very 
good milkers, in proportion to their sixe^ 
ind the milk of a rich quality, yielding 
ttiuch more butter front a given quantity 
of milk than the short-horns ; and also, 
that the oxen and spayed-heifers answer" 
well for the draught, which certainly adds 
to the value of this excellent breeds 

In Galloway they spay rtiore heifers 
than perhaps in all the island besides ; and 
in this too their method is different from 
any other part I am acquainted with^ 
for fhey do not castrate them until they 
«e about a year old ; whereas in every 

^ I wts ^M by a Lincolnskirtf grasner^ that a Lincoki^ 
^ Aire buUock and a Galloiray bullock, sent from th«. 

same village to Smithfleld at the same time^ were sold fo^ 
the same money, though the Scot was only half the other's 
weight. 

^her 
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ether p^ace I know, the heif^ncalves artt 
i^yed from one to three montlis old ; attd 
it k now generally admitted, as the saficA 
pfacttce, to castraite calves and laaibs^ 
male or female, while very young. 

Their manner of rearing calrcs k ^H 
more singular: — ^The calves, from tfa* 
time they are dropped till al^Ie to scip« 
port themselves, are allowed to run with 
their dams, but are prevented from 
sucking, by means of a small ^ece «(f 
leather, with sharp spikes of iron fixed 
tipon the outside, tied upon the uppef 
part of the calPs nose, which, by > prick%^ 
ing the cow every time the calf attemptt 
to suck, prevents her from letting it;^ 
until the milk-maid comes, when she 
takes off the muzzle from the Iktle 
animal's nose, and, while she strips twd 
of the teats, the calf takes care ta 
empty the other two ; as soon as the 
maid has done, she fixes on the instru- 
ment again, but it is done in such a 
manner aa not to hinder the calf frara 

5 feeding 
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feeding upon tlie grass^ though it is ndi 
allowed to taste the milk until the girl 
returns to her milking. In some parts of 
Scotland the general practice is, to milk 
three times a day in Summer; but Ida 
Hot recollect whether this is done in 
Galloway, 

Though the generality of their cattle 
are polled, yet they have several witb 
horns, which they say are a bastard or 
mongrel breed, by crossing with long- 
horned bulls from Westmoreland and 
Cumberland- — ^They prefer the polled 
ones, and of these the black or dark^ 
brindled ones, to any other ; and all 
allow them to be the original breed of 
the country. 

The breeders in Galloway complain of 

their old breed being lost, or at least 

much worn out ; but admitting their 

breed of cattle in some degree injured^ 

j4 yet there is little doubt, not only of it$ 

being recovered, but still more improved^ 

when such a leading nobleman as. Lord 

Scl- 
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Stelkirk* is among. the breeders, — Mn 
Murray, of Broughton, and Mr, Heron, 
of Kirvochtree, have been long eminent 
in the breeding of Galloway cattle. Mr. 
Craik, Mr. Dalzell, and several others, 
have tried a cross from Mr. Bakewell's 
bulls ; how far this has succeeded, I have 
not been able to learn : indeed I do not see 
how they can form a judgment themselves 
iKTithout a full trial. But I found that 
the generality of the breeders were 
against crossing with Mr. Bakewell's, or 
any other kind of cattle ; believing that 
their real original polled breed, had already 
been injured by crossing with different 
kinds. 

SUFFOLK DUNS, 

so called, from their being the prevailing 
kind of neat cattle in the county of Suf- 

* I am happy to find that his respectable son (Lord 
Daer) is pursatng the breeding of good 8tO€l^> with zeal 
9md judgment. 

F folk,. 
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fblk» and which soma may think a dk* 
tlnct l^pecies; but I am inclined Xq be- 
lieve them, no more than a variety of th« 
Qalloway hr^d, vi^hich might easijiy 
take place, from the great connectipn 
that has long subsisted between Xbe Scotch 
Galloway drovers of cattle,, and the Suf- 
folk and Norfolk feeders or gr^^ziers of 
them. Both kinds are in general polkd i 
and though the Suffolks are ^mo^t ^1 
light Duns, while the others are of vario<^ 
colours, yet thi^ might at fir«t proceed 
from a partiality to U:^at colour. But 
from whatever place or cause this variety 
took its riae, they are at present a very 
useful kind of little cattle, partiqularly 
for the dairy ; and great numbers of them 
are employed in that line in some parts 
of Suffolk, where perhaps the best butter 
and the worst cheese in the kingdom arc 
mad<;. The cows give great quantitiei 
of milk. Mr, Young says, they give in 
common, 24 quarts a day, which is neai> 
ly equal to the best short-horned cows. — 

The 
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The yearly produce of a cow, Mr. Young 
states to 





£. s. 4. 


S Pirkiiis of B&tter at 3»fe. 
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Calf 
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We find the cows of this kind, like all 
other deep milkers, very lean, very plain, 
And very big-bellied ;— the weight of 
this breed of cattle is on an average 
about 50st. 

Tht KYUmS 

are still less in proportion to the polled 
cattle than they are to the long-horns : 
this breed is also covered with a long 
close coat of hair, like the polls and long- 
horns } and, like these, their beef is fine- 
grained, .well flavoured, and mixed or 
marbled, but not so handsome on the 
outside of the beef when killed, being 

F 2 not 
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Qot of SO bright a colour, and often spctv 
ted with black, even upon the best parts,, 
except when made very fat. When graz-^ 
ed they feed very readily ; their weight 
in general being from 20 to 35st, ; some 
particular ones reach to more than 40st*# 
The most prevalent colour is black, some 
are brindled or dun ; but the breeders 
here, like those in Galloway, pmier the 
black ones. > 

These hardy animals are in possession 
of all that extensive and mountainoua 
country, called the Highlands of Scot- 

* A kyloe bred in Cantire«and fed by Mr. Spearman, of 
Rothley-Parky in Northumberland.» was killed 2ad Jaly> 
' 1790, and weighed as under : — 

Two fore-quarters 43 12 



hind ditto 37 8 



Weight of carcase 
Tallow 
Hide 



5: 



81. 


6i 


»3 





6 


4 



Total. 100 loj • 
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land (together with the Western Isles), 
bounded on all sides by the Sea and the 
Grampian-Hills, the latter of which be- 
gin on the North side of the Frith of 
Clyde, and run Eastward into the Sea 
near Aberdeen. 

All the Lowlands: of Scotland, except 
Galloway, have a mixed breed of cat- 
tle; towards Cumberland, they are half 
long horns, half polls ; on the borders 
of Northumberland, they are mixed 
with short-horns, until you reach near 
Tiviotdale, where they become altoge- 
ther a coarse kind ' of short-horned, or 
what the Yorkshire jobbers call runts; 
except a few pretty good short-hoj-ned 
cattle, bred in that pleasant and fine 
country, the Tweed-side. The same 
kind of runtish coarse breed, continues 
all the way to the Frith of Forth. — 
Crossing this narrow sea into Fifeshire 
you would at first imagine the Fife cattle 
a distinct breed, from their upright white 
horns, being exceedingly light-lyered, 

F 3 and 
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and tfain^thighed ; but I am pretty clear 
it is only from their being more nearly 
allied to the kyloes, and consequently 
less of the coarse kind of short«*borns in 
them. *'^— The cattle all along this coast; 
continue to change more and more, grow- 
ing still kas, untiU upon the edges of the 
mountains, they become quite of the 
kybe kind ; but still much inferior to 
that purei unmixed, valuable breed of 
kyloes^ which we meet with in the more 
Northern and Western Highlands and 
, all the Isles^ but particularly in the Isle 
of Skye, and that tract of country called 
Kintail. It is in these two districts 
that you meet with the native breed of 
kyloes ; a hardy, indurtrious, and excel* 

* I irnvfi lately been told that the Fifeshire cattle are in 
very great repute in the South of England^ as good gra« 
3sers, and bid fair to rival the Galloway cattle in iSmith* 
fi^id market.— *May not this, be owing to the Galloway 
cattle being injured by crossing with a coarse kind 
of long-horns> bred in the English borders ; and, 
prpbably, the Fifeshire breed^rjs of Utc paying more 
gUention } 

lent 
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lent breed of cattle, calculated in every 
respect to thrive in a cold, exposed, 
mountainous country^, and better adapted 
to the cold regions where they are bred, 
than ^ny other kind we are acquainted 
with, 

. These cattle are driven to the South* 
ward in great numBbrs every Autumn ; 
naany into the Western districts of York- 
shire ; but the greatest part are sent into 
Norfolk, Suffolk, EsseXf and other parts 
of the South of England, where they are 
fatted, and either slaughtered at their 
borne-markets, or sent to Smithfield. 
. The demand for kyloes into England is 
of vast importance to those nobility and 
gentry who have estates in the North of 
Scotland ; as the most of their rents are 
paid in Jire cattle, 

. Admiral Sir John Lockbart Rosa, an4 
some other spirited gentlemen, have tried 
some crosses^ &:c« between long-horned 
bulls and the Isle of Skye cows, Whe- 
tl^r this will answer the end desired pr 

F 4 not, 
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not, time will shew ; but whatever the 
result may be, there is certainly great 
merit in the attempt* 

The ALDERNEY BREED 

is only to be met with about the seats 
of our nobility and gentry, upon account 
of their giving exceeding rich milk, to 
support the luxury of the tea-table, &c. 
Indeed if it was not for the sake of rrie- 
thod, and my believing them a distinct 
breed, I naight have saved the trouble 
of naming them at all ; as 1 imagine 
this breed too delicate and tender eVer 
to be much attended to by our British' 
farmers, because they are not able to 
bear the cold of this island, particularly 
the Northmo&t parts of it. They are 
▼ery fine-bonfed in general, light-red Or 
yellow in colour, and their beef generally 
yellow or very high coloured, tlioVigh 
very fine in the grain, and well-flavouf- 
cd. — ^They make themselves very fat ; 
I , an4 
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and hone of them in the least subject 
to Iyer, or black-flesh, I hzve seen some 
very useful cattle bred from a cross be* 
tween an Alderney cow and a short* 
horned bulL 



The WILD BREED^ 

from being untameable, can only be kept 
within walls or good fences ; consequent- 
ly very few of them are now to be met 
with, except in the parks of some gen- 
tlemen, who keep them for ornament, 
and as a curiosity ; those I have seen 
are at Chillingham-Castle, in Northum- 
berland, a seat belonging to the Earl of 
Tankervillc, Their colour is invariably 
of a creamy white; muzzle black; the 
whole of the inside of the ear, and about 
one-third of the outside, from the tips 
downward, red ; hprns white, with black 
tips, very fine, and bent upwards ; some 
qf the bulls have a thin upright mane, 

about 
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about an inch and a half or two inches 
long. The weight of the oxen is from 
35 to 45st, and the cows from 25 to 35st, 
the four quarters (14lb. to the stone). — 
The beef is finely marbled, and of excellent 
flavour. 

From the nature of their pasture, and 
the frequent agitation they are put into by 
the curiosity of strangers, it is scarce to be 
expected they should get very fat ; yet the 
six-yearSf old oxen are generally very good 
beef, from whence it may be fairly sup- 
posed that in proper situations they would 
feed welK 

At the first appearance of any person 
they set off in full gallop, and, at tl>e dis- 
tance of about two hundred yards^^ make 
a wheel round and come boldly up again, 
tossing their beads in a menacing man-* 
ner ; on a sudden they make a full stop 
at the distance of forty or fifty yards, 
joc^ing wildly at the object of their 
surprize, but upon the least motion being 
made, they all again turn round, and 

fly 
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fi)r off with equal speed, but not to the 
same distance, foraging a shorter circle, 
and again returning with a bolder and 
more threatening aspect than before j 
they approach much nearer, probably 
within thirty yards, when they again 
'make another stand, and again fly off; 
this they do several times, shortening their 
distance and advancing nearer and nearer 
till they come within such a short dis- 
tance, that most people think it prudent 
to leave them, not choosing to provoke 
them further* 

The mode of killing them was perhaps 
the only modern remains of the grandeur \ 

of ancient hunting. — On notice being 
given that a wild bull would be killed on 
a certain day, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood came mounted and armed with 
guns, Uq, sometimes to the amount of an 
hundred" horse, and four pr five hundred 
foot, who stood upon walls or got into 
trees, while the horsemen rode off the bull 
from the rest of the herd until he stood at 

bay. 
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bay, when a marksman dismounted and 
siiot. At some of these huntings twenty 
or thirty shots have been fired before her 
was subdued. On such occasions, the 
bleeding victim grew desperately furious, 
from the smarting of his wounds, and the 
shouts of savage joy that were echoing 
jfinom every side» But from the number of 
accidents that happened, this dangerous^^ 
mod? has been little practised of late years^ 
the park-keeper alone generally shooting 
ihem with a rifled gun at one shot. 

When the cows calve, they hide theif 
<ralves for a week or ten days in some 

• • • 

sequestered situation, and go and suckle 
them two or three times a day. If any 
person come near the calves, they clap 
their heads close to the ground, and lie 
like an hare in form, to hide themselves ; 
this is a proof of their native wildness, 
and is corroborated by the following cir- 
^ ciimstance that happened to the writer^ 



Mr. Bailey, of CWIlingham." 

of 
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t)f this narrative, who found a hidden 
jcalf, two days old^ very lean and very 
,weak : on stroking its head it got up^ 
pawed two or three times like an old 
bully bellowed very loud, stepped back 
a few steps, and bolted at his legs witk 
all its force; it then began to paw 
again, bellowed, stepped back, and bolt- 
ed as before; but knowing its intention^ 
and stepping aside, it missed him, fell, 
and was so very weak, that it could not 
rise, though it made several efforts:— 
but it had done enough : — the whole 
herd were alarmed, and, coming to its 
jescue, obliged him to retire ; for the dams 
will allow vlo person to touch their calves^ 
without attacking them with impetuous 
ferocity. 

When a calf is intended to be castrated, 
the park-keeper marks the place where it 
is hid, and, when the herd are at a dis- 
iance, takes an assistant with him on horse* 
back ; they tie a handkerchief round the 
calfs mouth to prevent its bellowing^ and 

then 
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then perforin the operation in the Usual 
way, with as much expedition as possible* 
—When any one happens to be wounded, 
or is grown weak and feeble through age 
or sickness, the rest of the herd set upon it 
and gore it to death. 



Having now gone through the descrip- 
tions and properties of the various breeds 
of cattle, which, I presume^ are most 
iSrorthy the attention of farmers, grazieni^ 
and breeders, I shall now ofier a few 



COMPARATIVE OBSERVATIONS : 

in doing which, we shall begin with those 
two breeds of cattle, the short-horns and 
th* long-horns^ that are at present in pos* 
session of the best and greatest part of this 

island « 
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island. — These two rival breeds (betwiecn 
whom it has long been a dispute with the 
breeders of both which are the best and 
most advantageous) have been variously 
intermixed in different- parts of Great 
Britain ; but it is the two unmixed distinct 
breeds that we now mean to compare^ 
andt to the best of our knowledge, 
point out their different perfections and 
imperfections, and then leave the catxlidl 
experienced reader to form his own judg- 
ments 

We have already observed, that the 
iong^horns excel in the thickness and firm 
texture of the hide, in the length and 
closeness of the hair, in their beef being 
finer grained, and n¥ire mixed and mar** 
bled than tliat of the sliort-horas, in 
weighing more in proportion to their size^ 
and in giving richer milk ; but they are 
inferior to the short*lK>rns, in giving a leai 
<)uantity of milk, in weighing less upon 
the whole, in affording less tallow when 

5 killed. 
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killed, in being generally slower feeder^^ 
and in being coarser made, and more 
leathery or bullish in the under side of 
the neck* In few words, the long- 
horns excel in the hide, hair, and quality 
of the beief; the short-horns in the 
quantity of beef, tallow, and milk. — 
Each breed have long had, and probably 
may have, their particular advocates; 
but if I may hazard a conjecture, is it 
not probable that both kinds may have 
their particular advantages in different 
situations I Why not the thick, firm 
hides, and long close-set hair of the one 
kind, be^ a protection and security 
'Sgainst tliose impetuous winds and heavy 
fains to which the West coast of this 
island is so subject; While the more re- 
gular seasons and mild climate upon the 
East coast, are more suitable to the consti- 
tutions of the short- horns ? — -When I say 
the long-horns excer the short-horns in 
the quality of the beef, I mean, that prefer^ 
ence is only due to the particular variety of 

long. 
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Idttg-hdrris tftkeh notice of before, a» 
selected, improved, and recoftitnendod by 
that jltteHtiv€! breeder, Mi*. tiakeWell ;. 
for a» to the Idfig-h6rhe;d bf^i^d jfl cotn^- 
tttoii, I am iriclined iO thihk thdr bee^ 
rekhet ihferidTj thah siipeJrior, to that 6^ 
the gentraKty ttf giiort^-bdi'ns ; and tb^fc 
fe little doiibt but a bte«d of sHbrt-horh-i 
*d cdttld tnighl b6 selected, e^ai, if not 
fuperiotf ft) evett that vtly kindly-flish- 
«d sort of Mr. Bakewell s, provided 
aHy able bfeedefy or body of breeders, 
Irdiild pay ai much atteiitidn to thesfei 
lis Mh Bakewell and his neighbduW havtf 
done to the long-horns. But H has hi-* 
therto been the raisfortuile of the short- 
horhtd breeders to pursue the largest and 
higge^ boned ones fof the best, without 
Considering that those are the best that 
pby the most money for a giiren quan- 
tity of food. Hoivever, the Idea? of outf 
short-homed breeders being how more 
enlarged, and their minds more op^h to 
conviction, we may hope in a few years 
• '^ G to 
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to see great improvements made in that 
breed of cattle-* 

But notwithstanding these two breeds 
liave hitherto been in pos^^ession of the 
best part of the island, yet I am inclined 
to think that the Galloway cattle, and 
even the KyloeSj might be bred with ad- 
TStntage in many situations, so as to be 
more profitable than eithcx the short-horns 
or the long-horns: I have a very high 
opinion of both these breeds of cattle, 
as true quick feeders, and being kindly- 
fleshed, or excellent eating beef, which 
chamcter they have established in the first 
market in the island. 

My readers will in general agree With 
me, that Kyloes are better adap^d to cold, 
exposed; heathy niountains, , than any 



• I am glad to find mf hopes have liseQ well ftiiinded i 
because, since the pvblication of the first edition of tht« 
\y0rk9 a very rapid improvement has taken place' in 
the breeding of short-homed cattle, so that In 1 few' 
years I h^ve reason to tUnk they will surpass their rivals^ 
the long-hornSrf 

Other 
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bther breed ,we have, I have beforef 
hinted, that particular breeds are proba- 
bly best adapted to particular situations^ 
and would recommend to breeders of cattle 

■ ■ • 

to find out which breed is the most pro- 
fitable and best suited to their situations^ 

# • • • 

and endeavour to improve that breed 
to the utmost^ rather than try to unite 
the particular qualities of two dr morel 

distinct breeds by crossing, which Is a 

* ■ • » 

precarious practice ; for we generally find 
the produce inherit the coarseness of 
both breeds, and rarely attain the good 
properties which the pure distinct breeds 
individually possess. 

Ihamng Oteri: 

t am sorry to observe, that there are noi 
so many steers kept now ai§ used to be 
formerly. Two reasons may be assignee! 
for thisi' — First, lands are now rented 
$0 high, that, farmers cannot ailford to 

o 9 keep 
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keep steers to the age of oxen without 
working them ; which brings rtie to my 
second reason, vrz. that fewer oxen are 
used in the draught now than former- 
ly. A remedy for this comprint peN 
haps may not be so readily pointed out ; 
because, though a few people are con- 
vinced of the utility of drawing oxen in 
many cases, yet the generality of far- 
mers will be very unwilling to be per- 
suaded to this, because oxen are slower 

• 

in their motion than horses, without 
aitfverting to the advantages attending 
the oxen in the feeding, shoeing, harness, 
&c. ; but above all, the coochision (be- 
tween • an ox fatted for the shambles, 
after working three or four years, or in- 
deed a lean ox sold to feed, and a horse 
sold to the dog-kennel), is so exceed- 
ingly striking, that I presume most people, 
when they reflect upon this very im- 
portant matter, will agree to the dravir- 
ihg of oxen in every kind of work Where- 
in they suif; use the expression 5m/^, 

because 
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because I would not be understood ta^ 
think, as some people do, that oxen wiU 
answer as weU as horses in every kind o£ 
farmlng*work : but I apprehend tjbad 
oxen wiU 4o several kinds of home-work 
(siich as ploughing, leading dung, corui 
ice*) equaUy as well as horses. | ad** 
vance thi^ opinion on ^veral yep,rs' expe^, 
rience,''^ and believe that most farmery 
might use sotpe oxen along with their 
horses, I)ut would in general recommend 
th^ oxei) and horses to be in separate 
draughts, because the difference of the 
step is so very unequal. 

Much more might Uq said upon thisi 
important subject, but I will at present 

* The tuthoT and his brotber, in partnership^ at thi^ 
time employ abi>tit 150 oxen in the draaght» which it 
meotioBAd here at a proof that they approve of drawin]^ 
oxei^ Ui fnany cases^ after more than thirty years' experi- 
ence ( they use them in carts singly, and two in a plough^ 
with qivds^ ^itl^t a driver, where they go equally as 
well aa t<fp h(|rse(s, though not quite so swift: and I am 
happy to add, that ^ working of oxen is becoming jaore 
general every day, as many pf our neighbours are follow- 
ing this example. 

Q% only 
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^ly add, that I heartily ' wish burlegls-r 
kttfre would take this ittatter into con-r 
Bid^ratioti, and give premiums to encou- 
rage the rearing and drawing of oxen, 

• • • 

find also to promote the breeding of th^ 
best kinds of stock, as there is little 
doubt but it would have most beneficial 
pflfects. It is true that many i^f our agri- 
jculturai societies do give prenaiiims 'for 
the above purposes; but ' these, though 
highly meritorious, are only partial, and 
confined to certain districts, while the 
ihfluejttce of the bther vrould be geperal 
find extensive. .: : 

•Thfe North part of Dufh^tti^ -all North- 
tiniberland, and ^ few pl&ces in the South 
pf.Spotland, are almost the only place? I 
know whjsre any number of oxen are now 
kept to age. Part of these are bought by 
thed^-pvprs'tc) go Sbyth for gra?ipg, the 
jrest are fied at home to supply> the coal 
trade^— Oj^en afe also used for the draught 
|p Sp§sex, Herefordshire, Devonshire, and 
gome of the other Western gQunties ; but 

* > thos^ 
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those of Lancashire, Yorkshire, &c. are 
now mostly sold at three, four, or at most, 
five years old. ' ^ ^^ 






: !• 



,. , . , : Gnat Milkers^ not quick feeders. 

t apprehend one great mistake that 
breeders in generfeil Have run into, espe- 
cially in breeding neat caftle, has been, 
endeavouring to uiiite great 'milkers with 
qtttck feeders/ I am indined to think 
this cannot be done; for, wherever we 
attempt both, ive are sure to get neither 
in any perfection : in proportion as we 
gain the one, in the same proportion we 

' ' i 

lose the other ; the more milk, the less 
beef ; and thfe more we pursue beef, the 
less milk we get.^ In truth, they seem to 
be two different' varieties of the same 
kind, for very *^ifferent uses; and if so, 
they ought most certainly to be differently 
pursued by those that employ them. If 
the dairy-man wants milk, let him pur- 

G 4 sue 
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sqe the niil|fiqg tribe ; |f|t h^f^ have |}ptl> 
hull and fow^ of thp be^ ao^ greatest 
milking family he can find : oiji tlie c^pv 
trary, he that wants feeding or grazing 
cattle, let him procure a bull and cows of 
that sort wbidh feed the 4iutt}ke8t, where-< 
ever Ihey are to be found. By pursuing 
ifiQ many P^'eots 9X Pf^ge,; y^e ^e ^pt to 
io^e sight Pf tJ?e prjpqip^J j ^i)^, hy^W? 
ing at toq raijiQh. we 19^^ J.o^ ?U; 1^ u§ 
9nly ^eep tp .^i?tinct. ^r^ ^ w;« wifl 
obtaip tjie pi^fie iq ^up tiifl^, I appr^-i 
hend it l^f?, befrfi ^J^(cI) Qivipg tQ Jh» 
viixtng of hf.^ed^i a^d iq^proft^r crp^g^ 

that Icept ^?^P loqg frqin ^istifl|;^ishing 
tl^e most, yaJvfible kini^^i , 

I do^not:?uppQS(5 ^hif ^aojLrlnfj tp jbe sq 
ne>v, as it b^ beei) m^^tenicje^ ; ^o, s^t^i 

• 

ppt; properly cpBsMeiTiqd \.f^ Ih^W h^4 
many peopl? s^y, *- Hpwi f bp»iM tfe^l^^ cow 

* he n gopd mii^ef j shfi rnus t^o pjuclj t^ 

♦ flesh ?' An^ ,§9 it, % whjile itl] thj? §re*t 
iipilkers ?^e i^v^riab)y tl^ifl, TJie fpriaejr 

are generally h^lv^e^* iigbt'iMl»e<'» 

covered 
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covered in all their fatting points, in pro^ 
portion as they recede from the great 
milking tribe, though kept on middling 
fare ; while the latter will be lean upon 
their backs, flatrsidedt bigobeUif^^ pppr, 
and ill looking, though m\ick b^ter I^^pt 
than the others, 

I own there is a mid41iQg kipd of ^qw« 
which givb a tolerable quantity of ^lil^ 
and also keep in i»'e^ty g^d cpn4itio9.{ 
but this, I apprehend, doe^ not At ^U miU'- 
late against the above reasoning* because^ 
ptill thoge that incline the most to fie^^ 
invariably give the lea$t milk^ aod vw 
versa s and though many of the middling 
cows will make very fat when they ar^ 
dried, or the milk taken, from them» y9t 
will not g^ so quickly fsfk^ nor ao ripe, as 
those Which give less milk, and are ior ' 
i:Iined more to fatten while in a milking 
4ate. 
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Irish Cattlei 



I have hitherto taken no notice olf the Irish 
cattlef ; though . it bjshoves the breeders in 
that island, above all others in ithe British 
dominiohsy toP pay attention- to the. breed- 
iftg^cf cattle, a6'l)eef is the staple commo- 
^Ity 'of th6 isjan^ >; J apd ihowjever Great 
Britain may have- guffei^ed, it -is ' highly 
f>robSbl^ that thelrish^have beefn benefited 
fey' th6 high ipAck their becfiJbor^ during 
the w^r with :A4rrerica,^and ijide^d. every 
M^k-^I takci the Irish cattlei to be a mixed 
breed ) between the {long<^hocns!liwd the 
-W^lch or Scotfch.,':But iriost indined to the 
loBfgrhorns^^thotiigh/of a less Weight than 
those iti England,; It is wopd/Eirful to con« 
$ider the numbets' of cattle: that, fertile 
island produces; I have seen at one fair 
at Ballinasloe, in the county of Roscom- 
mon, I believe, thirty-five thousand head 
of cattle shewn, and half of these fat ones, 
^ ^ S all 
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^U bought up for the slaughter at Cork. — r 
Of late years several of the Irish breeders 
have bought longrhomed bulls aiid heifers 
at very high prices from Lancashire, Lei-r 
cestershire, Warwickshire, &c. pajrticularly 
the Mr. Fencb^s, and other spirited breed-? 
ers '&qm Roscommon and difierent parU 
of the west of Ireland, which have been of 
very great advantage i. in improving their 
breed. ^I saw.some. of the cattle descended 
from these crosses' shewn at Ballinasloe^ 
fair, which were greatly superior to apy 
pthef8^eWh there*' 

! . ■ ■ •' V 
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It may not be thought amiss, I presume^ 
before this article is concluded, to give a 
description of the ox which the 'ancients 
judged most proper for labour, and ofthe 
bull and cow which they judged most 
proper for breeding. * 

Varro 
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VaiTo sayB, ^.Thc' ox ehouH b^ve 
spacious faoriis, rather bl^ck than /others 
wise, a broad forehead, jiidit XiQ%ix\Vr 4 
broad che«t, and thick dewlapf^'-rr-Im 
another passage he b mone particular IQ 
his description of this kind of cattie} 
be sajrsy V: Personi that buy them dhould 
take care that ;they be well made»: qll 
their membqra \ complete ; long and deep 
bodied, wi(h bUck . horm, . broad 'fore^ 
heads, lar^ and ^ bliek eyea, hairy ears, 
qloserset jaw^, flat luqes^ and wide nos« 
trils; blackish lips, thuck^and long necks^ 
hanging-down dewlaps, broad chests, 
Tound-ribbed, thick-shouldered, not hump^ 
cd, but the backbone i^ntly declin- 
ing downwards ; round in the- hips, with 
tails hanging down to their heels, and 
tb^ lowef part pf^hpjn very jwigfe with 
J}air; U^^i)^\ ah^rt, the kft^e^i^ta 
rtraight^ a Httje pr/rtubfrant, an4 4t ^ 
jW^per nJ^s^pq^ froflfi pn^ another; Iho 
<?et n^ br^ad, npr swfi a^ <:lank whea 
going; the divisions 9f t^e hoofe not 

wide, 
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wiiCi and the hoofs tliem^lve^ equal 
and smooth ; the hide, to the touch, 
Mft rough or hard; the sttongest of which 
isf the hide with the black colour, the se- 
cond tfaait with the red, the third that 
tfith the dun^ and the fourth that with 
the white— for cattle of this cofour are 
the tenderest^ those of the first the har- 
diest ; of the two middle ones, the forftier 
is better than the latter, and both these 
kinds are better than either the black or 
the white." 

Coltraietla informs usj that he take4 
his description of the labouring ox from 
Mago, the Carthaginian, and he givcrf 
it as fallows: "The oxen we huj 
should be young, square, with large 
fncfnbers, and lofty horns, black and 
strong ; the forehead broad and rough, 
hairy ears^ blck^k eyes and lips, flat and 
turned^^up nose^, with wide nostrib; i 
tang and brawny neck, large dewlaps^ 
and reaching almost to their knees ; 
the chest br«ad^ iarge shoulders, a largtf 

and 
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and protuberant belly^ sides well stretch* 
ed out, broad flanks, th^ back straight 
and even^ or a little declining; round 
hips, legs compact and straight, but ra- 
ther short than long j the knee-joints 
well set^ large hoofs, very long tails and 
hairy; the hairs upon the whole body^ 
ihicic and short; the colour red, or dark 
brown; tlie whole body very soft to the 
touch." * 

Palladius expressed iTrtnself in this man- 
lier : " These marks are to be looked for 
in oxen, whether we take them from our 
own herd or that of another, — that they 
be young, with square and large members/ 
and a compact body, the muscles and si«^ 
news every- where standing out, large earsy 
a broad and rough forehead, black eyes And 
lips, horns strong and curved^, without any 
deformity in the bending ; a flat and turned- 
up nose, with wide nostrils; the neck 
brawr^y and compact, large dewlap* hang^- 
ing down to the knees ;• broad chestj large 
ri)oulders^ belly ratber ipr^t-uberant^ sides 
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stretched out, broad flanks, the back 
straight and even, legs firm, nervous, and 
short ;. large hoofs, tail long and hairy j 
the hair upon the whole body thick and 
short, chiefly of a red or dark-browa 

colour*" 

1 • . 

I ■ 
. I • • • • 

• • • > • * I'll 

The descnptibn that Varlro gives is in- 
tended for the kind he treats of in general ) 
that which is given by Columella and Pal-* 
ladius is intended for the labouring ox in 
particular.-— -Both these authors give like- 
wise k description of the bull and cow most 
proper for breeding. 

*^ In my opinion," says Columella^ 
"those bulls are chiefly approved of which 
have very large members, placid manners^ 
middle age ; almost all the other thing? 
we should observe in them which we da 
in choosing oxen, for there is no difference' 
between a good bull and an ox, except that; 
the bull has a stern countenance, a briskei^ 

look^ 



« 
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Idok} shorter hoi^S) a tAdte bi^wny ntc% 
ib great iildedd^ ^ to big a lai-gd pui of bi^ 
body, and a bdlly a little mott tohAnied/* 

Palladius expresses liinisdif ihuch to the 
same purpose : he says< " Thtiy ^ould be 
tall« with huge members^ of a middle age« 
' rather young than old, of a stern counte- 

nance^ small horhs^ a braWhy and Vast 
ileek, iiid d eonflhed bfeUy.'* 

•* The cows," says Coliirtiella, « most ap- 
jjfoted of^ are of a tdl itiake, Jong; with 
a very Ia#ge belly, very broad fofefhfeady 
eyts black and open, horns graceful, 
smooth, and black hairy ears, straight jawsy 
very large dewlap and tail, moderate hoofs 
; a^d legs/' 

"Likewise^*' says Palladius, *^now h 

the time to provide coWs j anrf ive 6ught 

io choose them of a very tall nitfke, Iprig-- 

, trodrcd, with k capaci6us and lafge b6lly, 

Inroad forehead, eyes lafgd and blatfc^ 
comely hof ns, arid chiefly blaciki hairy earS, 
dtiwiap and tail vei'y large, s^itrt hbofs^ 
aiid dark and small legs,"^ 

1 Virgil 
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Virgll gives a dfescriptlon of the cow 
only, aifedgitig that the breeders, both o^ 
horses and cowsr, should attend principally 
to the make of the female. "If any 
one," says he, " fond -of the prize at 
the Olympic Games, breed horses, if any 
one breeds stout bullocks for the plough, 
he chifefly attends to- the make of the 
mother: the best shaped cow has a stern 
countenance, a large forehead, and much 
of a neck, with a dewlap hanging down 
from the chin to the knees; sides very 
long, all parts large, even the feet' not 
smalV, and* the ears hairy under the curved 
horns : nor do I think it a great defect to 
be spotted' with white, to refuse the yoke, 
even sometimes to be rude with her horn ; 
nor that she has the resemblance of a bull- 
in* her countenance, that she is lofty, and, 
in stepping, sweeps the ground With her 
tail;" 

The rustic writers are very particular 
in their directions about buying cattle ; 

H among 
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among these there is one mentioned by 
almost ail of them ; it is this, -that the 
ground to which they are brought, be of 
the same kind with that on which they 
are bred. 

Varro says, ^* Old oxen ought not to be 
brought from champaign lands,, to hard 
and mountainous countries, nor contrari- 
wise, if it is possible to avoid it.'* 

Columella says, " Cattle bred upon the 
ground are much better than foreigners, 
^for those are not put to the trial with a ^ 
change either of water, or food, or air, nor 
incommoded with the customs and situa- 
tion of the country, as these are, that are 
brought from plain and champaign, lands 
to rough and mountainous, or from moun- 
tainous lands to champaign ; for this rea- 
son, when we are obliged to bring oxen 
from a place at a distance, care must be 
taken to bring them from such grounds as 



x)ur own." 



Failadius. 
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Palladius^ to the same purpose, says, 
^* It is better to buy oxen from the neigh- 
bouring grounds, because these are put to 
no trial by a change of ground or air ; or, 
if this cannot be done, to bring them from 
like grounds to like/* 
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\Ar E may venture to say, are of the 
greatest importance to this nation, most 
worthy the constant attention of the legis- 
lature, and the particular consideration of 
almost every farmer in Great Britain ; for 
we have very few farms in this island, 
whereon they may not be kept to advan- 
tage, either for breeding, for grazing, ot 
for feeding fat lambs. — Mr, Pope some- 
where says, " The fur that warms the 
monarch warm'd a bear.'* But the wool 
of these valuable creatures warms every 
clasfi 6t people, froto the king to the 
- beggar; 
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beggar ; employ thpxisgnds in the manu- 
facturing of their fl^eces^ and whole fleets 
in the exportation. Every individual is in- 
terested in this great staple commodity, 
from the lord who sits upon a woolsack, 
to the industrious poor who cheerfully 
card and spin ; or, as the old SjCotch song 
has it. 



'f The bonny harmless sheep 



** That feed on mountains stay and ftetf, 

f' SleatiAg sweetly as they go, 

^' Throuf h the Winter's frost and snow : 

^ Hart, $nd Hind, and fallow-Doeri 

^ Not by half, so useful are« 

*' Fra kings to him that hads the plow» 

<< Are aV oblig'd to tarry-woo«'^ 



The numberless flocks that are every- 
where spread over the face of this island, 
from the Land*s-ejid to Johnny Groat's 
House, dxe exceedingly intermixed and 
varied. — ^Nevertheless, the original distinct 
breeds, I a^pprehend, may be classed as in 
the annt^xed synopsis. 

H S A 
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In regard to these different breeds^ 
sheep, we sihall pursue pretty nearly the 
same method we did with the cattle, after 
first giving 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE RAM. 

His head shbuld be fihe and small, his 
nostrils wide and expatidedi his eyes pro- 
minent, and rather bold or daring, ears 
thin, his collatr full from his breast and 
shoulders, "but tapering gradually all the 
way to where the heck and head join, 
which should be very fine and graced!, 
being perfectly free from any coarse lea* 
ther hanging down ; the shoulders broad 
and full, which must at the same timej6in 
so easy to the collar forward, and chine 
backward, as to leave not the least hollow 
•in either place ; the mutton upon his arm, 
or fore*thigh, must come quite to the 
knee ; *his legs upright, with a clean fine 
bone, beings equally clear from superfluoua 

H 4 skiQ 
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^n \^^d coar^ h^iiry jvqqI from t^e kiiee 
a^ hough downwards; tbp [brea$t broad 
and we}l forward,* W^ich will If^eplus fore- 
legs at a proper wideness ; hi$., girth or 
chest full and deep, and instead of a 
hollow behind the shoulders, that part 
by some called ihb fbre-flank^ 4»bauld be 
quite full ; the back and loins broad, flat, 
apd straight, fro^x*. wfa^ch tbie rihs fmixst 
rise with a ,finre ^p^qular arch s l)is' ;belly 
straight, the qja^^f^fls long aiyi.iuU, w^ 
the muttpn ijuijtp ^^wij tp. tjie^ Jiougb, 
which shoold neithea: 3tand jp i^opjo^^;; 
his twist* deq>, wide, p^d JfwIJ^ .^yHiol^^ 
yvlih the broad bre^t, wp^l^ )H^^R. hi^; 
four legs cmen ^, i^prig]i|t;.'.'^b^ wji^ioje 
body covered with. a. jthin, p^jLl;, .a^d thptt 
W4th fine?, bright, $o& iWpoJ. r ^ 

The tiearer apy brped of .fji^p cppes 
V^p to the above descriptiQiv t)^f r ;P^4r^ 
jtjbey apprp^ towards eKceU^npfi4)f (fonB^ 
9nd Inhere jis little ^^wU but if ; the . iaq[>c 
i^ttentioii^nd p^ns^wer^ Ji^l^eQ tQiiinpcQvp 

*. TidftvfrChetfoictkm'^f t)ie fawle ^dkt^^lug^ 

1 any 
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any particular breed that has been taken 
wiUj a certain variety of the Lincolnshire, 
the sanic' consequcncee would be obtained. 
Tlie variety here meant, is that first 
selected by Mr. RobCTt Bakewelj, of 
DisUley, in Leicestershire, who, with sin- 
gular tiiscernment and great attention, has 
raised 4 breed of ajt&ep unknown m any 
former period ; aiid whicli surpass all other 
breeds :in their propensity to get fat, and 
in laaying the most money for the quauf 
tity of food consmned. — From the resi- 
dence of the first selector, this variety is 
now generally known by the name of 

The DISHLEY BREED. 



They are peculiarly distinguished from 
other long-woolled breeds, by their fine 
lively eyes, clean heads, straight, broad, 
flat backs, round (barrel-like) bodies, very 
.iine Bo^iall hoQes, thin pelts, aud inclination 
'to make fat at an early age; this last 
property 
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{NToperty is most jmbably owing to the 
befiM^ specified qualities ; and which, frotn' 
long experience and observation, there is 
reason to believe, extends through every 
Species of domestic animals. The^Bish^ 
ley breed is not only peculiar for' its 
mutton being fat, but also for the fineness 
ef the grain and superior flavour^' aboVe 
ftll other large long-wooUed ^fae^^ so i^ 
to fetch nearly .as good • ^ price, ' in iiet^ny 
mariiets, as the nvutton of the r dQidll 
High land y and short^-woolled breeds. * y 'it 



I 



« • \ » 



^ i ' I . 



The weight of the carcase in general isr- ' 

Ewe8> 3 or 4 years oId» from 1 81b. to 261b. a qaarter. 
Wethera, 2 ycifa ol4 7-^^'2clb. to l«ll^/a quarter* 

The wooI> upon an average* 8lb. a fleece. — The length 
from 6 to 1 4 inches i sold in 1 702^ at i Qd« per 1|^. 






There are two reasons for kitting* the 
wethers at two years old >— Firsts tfeey 
leave the most profit; and, Se€ondl3r5 ^if 
kept longer^ they get too fat for gented 

tables^ 



• t 
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tiJ)ljBs.— To people who are strangers to 
these sheep, this may appear rather 
problematical; the following facts may 
remove their doubts :-r-rA three-years* 
old wether, belonging to the author, 
was killed at Alnwick^ by Mr. James 
Bolton, the 2d of October, 1787, which 
measured seven . inches and one-eighth 
of solid; fat, on the xibs, cut straight 
through without any slope, and his back 
from head to tail, was like the Attest 
bacon. It is very common, for two^ 
years-old wethers to cut four inches 
thick of fat on the ribs, and from twa 
to three inches all down tho back': 
^even ewe&. of this kind, which have bred 
and suckled lambs till July, wheni^killed 
about the Christmas following, will fre^* 
quently measure four or five Inches thick 
of fat on the sides, and two or three inches 
down the back, all thq way from head to 
tail ; and though this breed are not enii- 
nent for much tallow, yet ewes under such 
circpmstances, generally produce frptp 13 

5 to 
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tb 24ib. of tadiow each. To weak ^appe-^ 

tites it is not sq imviting as ihe leaner 

ipuittaQ, bijrt it finds a neady maiioelt 

uncMDgst the 'manufacturing and labarip 

(WIS part of the qommunrtyy wham he>' 

cessitryr hais tan^h^ito. kty.out tbeir mooey 

to the hGst ^diraiirtage, and ikihf^ hmb 

found by experience, that a ix>ifUfKl d 

hone k aot so nutritive as a pound 4if 

jbutton ; and . of course they aiw^^ eiir- 

Beaixiur to buy that ^whicb ' has t£ie deast 

•hone and most flesh .^ . 

< Thie weight of' wool clipped from the^e 

(sbdepis not so glieat as from some ^other 

Jfling'-woolled kinds ;'but the wooLdf this 

Ihreed liath: bitherto been otily a secondary 

kfiHsideration i; the quantity and \^UAlit^ .of 

4Sit niutton obtaiiDed at the ieast txpinse tf 

fMdj was the/ great object of t^e.fiist 



t : 



'^ ♦ I mn wdSuifocmed Uiatwh^nche laborious cdass^fid 
i^iS'ViattOQ top fat^ithey cut pff a part ,of |th^ f^^test, wi|li 
prltich they make soet-dumplins, or .br^ad-paste with it for 
piesy ice. and not anfrequ6ntly make sea or boiled pies 
fatten parts. 

improver ; 
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improver ;-^tiiis point gaiiaed, a new field 
opensi iotbe experiimental rural philoao^, 
pher^ to cover these good carcases with 
the most yaluahle fleeces;. 

Thk ixaproved breed is making its 
way very rapidly into all parts of the king- 
doftn, by the practice of hiring tups ; the* 
price of which, for the use of one season 
o£iIy, is astonishing; and to those ^1h> 
do not kniyw with what eargerness thk 
breed is sought after (by all who have 
ificd them), may seem incredible; yet 
it i$^ a fact, that Mr. Bakewell has let 
tup&^ for one season only, for four hun** 
dred guineas each, and taken in ewes U% 
be tupped at ten guineas each (80 frooi 
two persons, and 40 of his own)^ makes 
the swm of twelve hundred guineas foe 
one tup in one season : besides these be 
let several, every year, at two and three 
huiKlred guineas each. 

Our mode of management of this 
breed is as follows : — The ewes generally 
lamb in March, when we give them a 

few 
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few turnips to increase their milk ; the 
latter end of June or beginning of July, 
the Iambs are weaned^ and sent to mid- 
dling pastures ; the ewes are milked two 
or three times to ease their udders, arid 
such ai^ are not meant to be continued 
for breeding, are culled out arid put to 
clover : when this fails, they get turarps,, 
and are sold about Christmas, very fat. 
Id the butchers ; the price from S4s. to 
40s. per head. 

The Iambs, after being weaned, take 
the name of hogsi they are generally 
put to turnips the beginning of Novem- 
ber,* and continue at them till the mid- 
dle of April or beginning of May, when 
the wether-hogs are put upon good pas- 
ture, or second year's clover. The se- 
cond Winter they have turnips, till the 
clover is sufficiently grown to receive 
)them, which is generally about the mid- 



^ As we find it prevents a disorder called the black* 
wate^. 

die 
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die pf ApriL TKey are clipped about the 
rakkile.of May, and generally all sold by 
the middle or end of June. — Morpeth is 
ojur best market; where the two^hear 
wethers have been sold, for the last three 
years, from 40s. to 50s. per head* 

We generally reckon one-third of the 
ewes to have two lambs each; that is, 
every 60 ewes to have 80 lambs. — They 
are put to the tup, so as to have lambs at 
two years old, and kept for breeding until 
three or four years old, except such as are 
of particular good forms, or have other va- 
luable properties, these we keep as long 
as ever they will breed. Such as are de^ 
fective in shape, suspected of being slow 
feeders, or other unprofitable qualities, we 
never put to the tup, or attempt to breed 
from them. 

The LINCOLNSHIRE BRJEED, 

have no horns, white faces, long, thin, 
and weak carcases ; the ewes vveighing 

from 
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ffom 1 4i to fiOlb« prr quarter ; the th^ee-* 
yMrs oid wetbeisi^ firoii 20 to SOlb, per 
quarter ; har^ thick, rough, white leg^, 
bimes^ ktrge, pelts> thick^ and wool Ibng^ 
from' lO to 18 kicliiee, weighing from 8f 
to 14lb. per fleece, soM i^ 1793 for lOd. 
per lb. and coveringa slow- feedings coarse- 
^ined carca^ of mutton: 

Thtts breed- isr moafi prevalent in Lin- 
colnshire^; which- fertile district has the 
same right to be called the mother- 
county, or country, for long-wooUed 
sheep, that Lancashire has to fong- 
horned cattle : but the comparison may 
be carried further ; for as* this last-nanred 
county, from paying too much attention 
to big bones; hides, and horns, suffered 
the Leicestershire and Warwickshire 
breeders to steal from them their viaiua- 
ble breed above referred to, before they 
were well aware of it ; so also the Lin- ^ 
colnshire breeders, by too great a fond- 
ness for heavy wool and large-boned sheep, 
suffered the same discerning set of breeders 

from 
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from the midland counties, to rob theln df 
a much more valuable breed of sheep^ 
which they undoubtedly were first in 
possession df, before they were sufficiently 
sensible of the value of them. 

It is true, that the Lincolnshire breeders 
can justly boast of clipping the greatest 
weight of wool from a given number of 
sheep, of any other set of people in this 
island : but then this very heavy wool sel- 
dom or never fails to cover a very coarse- 
grained carcase of mutton; a kind of mut-^ 
ton well known for its coarse grain and bi^ 
bones in the JUondon markets, which not 
only selFs for less money by the pound iri 
the metropolis than any other kind of 
mutton, but in every market in the island, 
wherever it happens to be exposed to 
sale*, and has brought an odium upon 

the 

* On askbg ^ butclier'^ wife at Baryi in Suffolk^ hov 
she sold mutton? Fiite^fence a pound, &V/ answered sHe 
snartl/.— And pray, replied I (rather sni^riscd at the 

I high 
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the targe muttdn whkb the best kinds da 
aiA deserve. 

Yet thia is not the wov9t of it^ for this 
kind ol fl^eep cannot be made fat in a 
Feasonable ti>nir, in any part of the ishmd! 
except Romney^Marsb, their own rich 
malBhes in Lincolnshire, or some very rich 
grazing grounds* Perhaps this is the best 
season we cant give for a set of sensible men 
so long adhering to thi» coarse grained,, 
slow-feeding tribe. — Indeed the prodigious 
weight of wool which is annually shorn 
irom theee sheep, is an inducement to the 
jknarsh^men to give great prices to the 
Inceedeps for their hog^or hogrils (as they 

high price}v.have you no mutton Below five-pencef O^jc^ 
Sir! rejoins the honest womaiiy " flenfy of LincolHsUris, at 
fhnr-ftnti \ lia *we id not accetmt it wHUtoitt otfim eompani 
^itkowr ifmfilk 9r Su£olk «»##m/'— And if I nay be al- 
lowed to give my opinion, they would neither of them be 
accounted mutton in many markets, even further North in< 
this island: the Lincolnshire^ on account of its coarseness^ 
A.t other, on account of the thinness ; and both, for having 
too much boj:^ in ^roportioa. to the meat. 

ar^^ 
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Art there c^Med)^ where though they must 
be kept two years more before they get 
them fit for market^ yet in the mean time 
they get three clips of wool from them, 
which alone pays them well in those rich 
marshes* 

Ail eminent breeder iil Lincolnshire has 
favoured me with the following particu- 
iari5, iti a letter dated January, 1793. 

" The average price of hogs, bought in 
at Lincoln and Boston fairs, is about 26$^ 
per head; if these are kept until three-^ 
shear J the average weight of the wool will 
be about 12 lb. a fleece; but when they 
breed their own stock, and have nearly an 
equal number of ewes, hogs, and wethers, 
the average weight of the fleece is about 
9 lb.— Very few fif any J of the Lincoln*^ 
shire breeds iare ready for market at two^ 
$hear; and I am credibly informed, that 
several are under the necessity of wintering 
lome of their three-shears^ before they are 

I 2 marketable 



^marketable. . I am ^ just retuxned from 
;Lon<].QD» where I find the ayerage price of 
three-shear J/ior^/A^A^f/* not to exceed 35s. 
— 'A £riend, who. buys a great nuqib^ 
every Michaeln^as o£ . three-shear Marsji 
sheep to put to turnips hi the viciqity of 
Wakefield and Rothcrani, assures me, that 
85sv is the . full average for pw^ing^the 
best lots;, and an extensive ^lipep %ni^ 
near Boston, ixiiSbmis i]Qf^, .his. ^wqs that 
missed lamb last year, were sold in Smith- 
field (from August to Michaelmas)' at 
^bout S21s. round, and that the highest 
price he got for his three^shear wethers wa^ 
S5s. and several lots sold under 30s.-^Hi« 
ilock are considered of th€ best Lincoln- 
shire breed. 

** Some of my neighbours, who ■ have 
hktrt in the habit -of using rams of the 
pishky breed, have,, fof the three last 
years, sold their k^'d-^ear sheep in May 
(clipped J ' for 4Sfs. a head round ; . another 
floid 3O0 two-shear sheep at Miohaielmas, 
?n one lot, for 43s. ahead, and. left p»i)r 
'3 '^ ^ 26 culls. 
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26 culls. — ^The average weight of the 
wool of this flock is 9 lb. a fleece." 

From these data a fair comparison may 
be made. 

Pure Lincolnshire breed, fold at three^ 
sheavy 

Three fleeces of wool, 33 lb. at lod. per lb. i j 6' 

Spl4 4t Michaelmas^ three-shear^ for 1 15 $ 



Divide by 3) 3 30 



Gives the yearly profit i I o- 

Crossed with the Dishlcy breed, sold at 
twO'shearj 

£• s* ii^, 
T>vp fleeces of wool^ 18 lb. at lod. o 15 o 

Sold at Michaelmas, two-shear> for 230 



Divide by 2} 2 18 o 



•^^ 



Gives the yearly profit 1 90 

From the above statement it appears,: 

I 3 there 
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there is a profit of 88. a head in favour or 
the latter; aiid» fupposing only three 
sheep to be depastured on an acre, the 
difference will bo IL 4s« ap acre; but, 
on the rich marshes and best, grazing 
grounds, the difference will be consider-^ 
^bly more. 

However, I am very glad to find, that 
the prejudices of the Lincolnshire breeders 
are now giving way to their better-»in« 
formed reason, as many of the great tup* 
breeders in Lincolnshire are now hiring 
and buying rams from the midland coun- 
ties; which is certainly the best, readiest, 
and only method to recover that valu- 
able breed of sheep (of 'which they were 
first in possession), and of which they, 
of any other cpunty of Great Britain, 
can make the most advantage, from hav^ 
ing the greatest quantity of rich sheep 
pasturage. 

After what has been said, will it not 
appear very extraordinary, that not only 
th? midland CQuoties, but Yorkshire* Ij^vr- 

barn, 
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ham, and Northumberlatid, can send their 
long-woollcd breed of sliecp to market at 
two years old, fattci- in general tlian Lin*- 
colnshire can at three ? It is a matter of 
fact, however, and I have no doubt of 
clearing it up to the fiatisfaction of my un*- 
prejudiced readers in a few words* 

'The rich fatting marshes in Lincoln- 
shire are, beyond any other county I know 
of in the island, best adapted to the 
growing and forcing of long heavy wocd* 
This, witli the high price that kind of 
wool had given^ previous to the Ameri- 
can war^ very probabJy induced the sheep 
breeders of that cownty to pursue it so 
ardently in preference to every other re- 
quisite, that they neglected the form of 
the carcase and inclination t-omake readily 
fat; essentials^ that the other sheep-breed- 
ing counties were under a necessity of 
attending to, otherwise they could not 
have got them niade fat in proper time, 
from their land not being in general near 
^ rich as the Lincoliashire marshes. lo 

J * shorty 
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short, thQ Lincolnshire breeders, by run* 
iiing so much upon wool and large bones, 
had got their sheep, like their black horses, 
two great ends, a long thin weak middle ; 
and lost the thick firm barrel-like carcase, 
broad flat back, fine clean small bone, and 
inclinatipn to make fat; — those distinr 
guishing characteristics of the best sheep, 
and for which the Dishley breed is sp 
eminently conspicuous. 

The Lincolnshire sheep are in general 
a very tender kind, and unfit for mosit 
other counties. Wliatever crosses I have 
(Seen from Lincolnshire tups, in general 
did harm ; while, on thq contrary, the 
Dishley ones did great service. It is true, 
the former mostly improved the wool in 
weight, but constantly injured the car- 
case in form : the sheep were longer in 
making fat, aqd the mutton worse iq 
quality, 

It is necessary to obser.vc," that though 

lye give the honour of the heavy-woolled 

; . sheep'? 
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sheep's origin to Lincolnshire, yet I look 
upon those to be only variations of the 
same breed, which are spread through 
most of our midland counties, particularly 
Marshland in Norfolk, the Isle of Ely^ 
Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, Leices^^ 
tershire, Warwickshire, part of Oxford^* 
shire, Gloucestershire, Staffordshire, Der- 
byshire, Nottingham^ire, and the South 
parts of Yorkshire, with all the Yorkshire 
wolds : but when we come North towardg 
the river Tees, which divides Yorkshire 
from the county of Durham, we there find 
that largest breed of sheep in this islan^r 
always ca^ed 



The TEES WATER BREED. 

This kind differs from the Lincolnshire, ia 
their wool not being so long and heavy, in 
standing upon higher, though finer-boned 
Jegs, yet supporting a thicker, firmer, 

beavier 
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heavier carcase, much wider upon their 
backs and sides, and in affording a fatter 
and finer-grained carcase of mutton. The 
two-years-old wethers weighing from 25 lb. 
to 35 lb* per quarter ; some particular ones 
at four years old, have been fed to 55 lb. 
and upwards.* 

There is little doubt but the Tees-water 
aheep were originally bre4 from the same 
stock as the Lincolnshire ; but by attend* 
ing to size, rather than wool, and constant- 
ly pursuing that object, they have become 
a different variety of the same original 
breed. 

This largest kind of sheep is not adapt-* 
ed to live in numerous flocks, or upon 
bare pastures; they require good ground, 

* Mr, TJiomas Hutdunsoiu of Stockton* an csninent 
breeder and grazier, had a wether sheep which was killed 
at Parlington about. Christinas, 1 779. — The four quarters 
weighed lyst. iilb. at 141b. to the stone, or 62 lb. 4 ob. 
fpr qujuter# with 171b. of tallow {ajfer ie^mng ail ti^ 
^mddintbe loins)^ which is the greatest weight, by several 
poands per quarter, I ever heard of a sheep weighing.-"-* 
K. B. He was'oftte true old Teej-witei^ breed. 

' depasturing 
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depasturing very few together, or in small 
parcels, and great indulgence in winter. 
Accordingly, we find in that fine tract of 
country by the Tees, where these sheep 
are principally kept, the land is in general 
good^ well sheltered, and cut into small 
inclosures, where they keep a very small 
number in the same field, allow them to 
go to a bay-stack all the winter, or to 
hecks or sheep-racks in the field, and 
generally give the ewes com, previous to, 
and for some time after, their lambing. 

The ewes of this breed generally bring 
two lambs each, and sometimes three : 
There are instances of even four or five, as 
was the case, with Mr. Edward Eddison's 
ewe, which, when two years old. 



n 1 77s, brought him 4 lambs. 

n 1773* - - - S 
n 1774, - - - 2 

^ ^77S* - - - 5 

D 1776, - . - 2 

n ^777» - . - 2 

K B. Tlie 
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N* B. The first nine lambs were lambed 
within eleven months. 

This iM'eed is at present rarely to be 
Ibund pure^ except in the possession of 
some old breeders ; for whoever has made 
an experiment with the Dishley breeds 
find^ that though their fleeces are n^t so 
heavy as the large old breed, yet they ob- 
tain more wool from a given quantity of 
ground, by their being enabled to depas- 
ture more sheep on the same extent of 
surface, and which get much fatter in the 
same time, and produce more pounds of 
mutton, and more pounds of wool from 
an acre, though much less in size: in short. 
Profit has overcome Prejudice^ and vcFy few 
flocks are nav^ to be found in this district 
that hav^ not been crossed, more or less^ 
-with the Di§hley blood* 



Th€ 
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*rhe DEVOmniRE NATS 

hart no horns, white faces and legs, thick 
necks, backs narrow, and back-bone high, 
the sides good, legs short, and the bones 
large. 

The average weight of ewes, .... 2olb. per quartet 
V, JDittoof2^-years-old weik^rs, . * . . jolb. ditto. 

TJi^ airerage weight of the wool is 91b. a fleece. 
And sold in 1792 for 8d. per pound. 

Sortie of the best farmers are sensible of 
the superiority of the Dishley breed, and, 
last year, paid 80 guineas for a ram of this 
kind, which I have no doubt, they will 
find of great advantage. — In this county 
we also find a small breed of long-wooUed 
aheep, known here by the name of 

EX MOOR SHEEP; 

so called, from bqing chiefly bred upon, 
and in the vicinity of, a moor of that 

name 
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name, in the Northern extremity of De- 
vonshire, and western pvt of Somerset- 
shire. — ^They are horned, have white faces 
and legs, and peculiarly delicate in bone, 
neck, and head;--'the form of the cajrcase 
not good^ being harrow and flatrsidecj. 
The weight of a 2 i-y ears-old wether, 
from 15 lb. to 18lb. per quarter, and the 
weight of the fleece 6lb^ 

The lambs are sometimes dropped 
without horns, but these they do not keep 
for breeders, from an absurd idea, that 
they are tenderer than those that have 
horns. 

It is also common to send the ewes to 
Exmoor for three or four months in the 
Summer, while the food lasts and the 
weather permits r for this they pay 5d. per 
head : and it is a general remark, that if 
the lambs did not suck upon the moor, to 
give them a " Layerj^' that .tliey would 
never stay in hogs or old sheep. — This 

kind of instinct is not peculiar to this 

breeil? 
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breed; we believe it is common to all 
sheep, to prefer rich and luxuriant pastures 
to a bare-cat, wintery, heathy moor. 



The DORSETSHIUE BREED 



are mostly horned, white faced, stand upon 
high, small white legs, are long and thin 
in the carcase. — ^The 3^-years old wethers 
weigh from 16lb. to 2alb. a quarter, pro- 
duce fine short wool, from 5lb. to 4lb. a 
fleece, sold n&S for Is. ^d. per lb. Many 
have no wool on their bellies,, especially ill 
Wiltshire; the mutton is fine grained, and 
well flavoured. 

This breed are said to bear lambs twice 
yearly; but I am inclined to believe this 
is a mistake ; for admitting that they may 
bring lambs twice in one particular year, 
yet they cannot well do it the next year^ 
or for a succession of years ^ or at least, if 

they 
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tliey suckle their Iambs, I think they can-* 
not: because, when it is considered that a 
ewe goes with lamb twenty^one weeks* 
she must, consequently, have only ten 
weeks to suckle or feed her two diflferent 
breeds, before she takes the ram again, 
which will scarce suffice.* But the pe- 
culiar property of this curious breed of 
sheep, and what makes them so exceecling- 
ly convenient and advantageous to brfeed 
from, is, that you can have them to lamb 
at whatever season of the year you chuse 
ISO as to have that particular kind of fat 
lamb, called house-lamb, which is so early 
found at the tables of the nobility and 
gentry, and even among our tradesmen 



• since I wrote the above, 1 have been informed by a 
correspondent, that the Dorsetshire ewes are capable of 
bringing Iambs twice a year; because my friend tells me, 
^om a pecaliarity in their constitution, they will take 
die ram two days after lambing, bnt do not conceive ; 
.Tbut eight or ten days after they have a second embrace, 
i^hcn they generally ^provcwith lamb/ notwithstanding 
Aey give suck at the same time. 

in 
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in these luxurious times, and which are 
brought to London market by Christmas^ 
or sooner if wanted, and after that a con- 
stant and regular supply is kept up all the 
Winter. At their first appearance they are 
frequently sold for half-a guinea^ fifteen 
shillings, and sometimes more, per quar- 
ter; from which time they lower gradual- 
ly in price, until the Spring affords plenty# 
The lambs are imprisoned in little dark 
cabins, where they never see the light, 
except when the shepherd suckles them 
upon the ewes. — ^The ewes are fed with 
oil-cake, hay, corn, turnips, cabbaged, or 
any other ^reen food which that season 
affords ; these are given them in an inclo- 
sure contiguous to the lamb apartment, 
where, at proper times, the attendant 
brings the nurses, and, while the lambs 
suck, their lodgings are made perfectly 
clean and littered with fresh straw. Vast 
attention is paid to this, for very much 
depends upon cleanliness. Thuis are in- 

K vention 
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^isfhtion and indu«Ciy t^xerted to the utitKMt 

It bstid to ht said sotn^ years ago^ that 
iHls thOH singular breed of she^ would 
lidt bring Itittibs "SO eariyv fettept lA the 
%)»iitllbrit p«rts of £ii|^taiid^ anA tint R 
ivais rAMfich <H¥ing to ci partibakr modt of 
' ti^abnent^ pi-actflsbd by the flhe^henb 
4nd breedert^in Dorsetshire and tiw neigli^ 
boiiriAg counires^ soch as beating the 
^Wes by driving, Arc* and then tiornicig the 
i^ms to tbe«n.-^Oth«kis n^fain alisert^ tbat 
it was owing to the particular lleiiia^ 
l^odttced from thb Doi^etsfaire ^Sowha. 
Suit those ii^agitfary notions are ticw ali 
«^pIod«d, becaute it is well ktown tiiiat 
Yc*k> Dm<h^ito, i^ewcasdes'«wd e^isn EaKn* 
Hjur^', Are of late yeSft «tt|)iAied wiA 
^hiK^ti^ias hduM<-Iatfib fr<ym the 1»^tseiAMt 
>h^j Withoirt &ny |Ki!licular »te tofeing 
Irta^e nse of. 

I lake Ihfe Avaftshifte ifli^p to be <G*ly 
'a Vstf iety tof this fci^ed, whiclv, ^ ty attend^ 
ihg io size, have got considerably more 

3 ' weight. 



wqiglat, VIZ. from «Olb. to S'frlb. a q«ar-^ 
ter. — These, in general, have no wool 
upon their bellies, which gives them a 
very uncouth appearance. 

The variations of this breed are spread 
tiirough many of the southern counties, 
as well as many in the West, viz, Gjouces- 
terAire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire^ 
tec. tliough some of them are very dif- 
ferent from the Dorsetshire, yet they^ are 
I apprehfend, only variations of this breed, 
by crossing with diflferent tups, and which 
variations continue Northward until they 
are lost amongst those of the Lincolnshire 
breed# 

They have a particular breed of sheep, 
moirtly horned, in that Western paft of 
Yorkshire called Craven and Wensley- 
dal^9 and SHverdale in Westmoreland. I 
know not which hrecid to aanex them to^ 
but think they have a good deal of the 
Di^rsetshicerin them, especially their Jioms 
atol ^vrbke :£eiocs, ^pobaUy proditced by 
crossing the Dorsetshire and Cheviot 

K 2 breeds. 
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breeds.~The wo6l sells for lOd, per 
lb. 



The HEREFORDSHIRE BREED 

have no horns, white legs and faces, 
with wool growing close to their eyes, car- 
case tolerably well formed, weighing froni 
lOlb. to 18lb. a quarter, have very fine 
short wool, from Ulb, to 2ilb, a fleece*, 
sold in 1792 for 2s. 9d. a lb. ; — the mutton 
excellent. 

The following particulars respecting 
this breed of sheep were communicated 
to the late worthy baronet. Sir Charles 
Turner, in answer to some queries pro- 
posed by him : — 

** The lambs, when weaned from the 
ewes about Midsummer, are put upon old 

^The sheep that have the finest wool are kept lean 
and produce i^lb. each; if better kept, they grow larger^ 
and produce more wool^ bat inferior in quality. 

clover 
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clover and rye-grass, or dry pasture-land, 
and wintered the same, except in snow op 
very severe weather, when they have a 
little hay or pease-haum. 

** The wethers are generally put from 
the $tore-sheep at Michaelmas, when they 
are past three years old, kept well in the 
winter and slaughtered fat the next Sum- 
mer at four years old. Some turn them 
to feed sooner, but that is when the stock 
is too large for the keep. The sheep cer- 
tainly feed better at four years old than 
sooner, and the flesh better; indeed they 
are put to feed at any time of the year that 
suits the owner, but should be near fat 
before winter (or turned oflf to feed as 
above); then they are put to turnips or 
good dry pasture, and changed often ; some-* 
times kept in the house, and fed with hay 
and oats, with some water always in a 
trough by them; which last is expensive, 
but the mutton excellent, the weight of 
the flesh from 50 to 80 pounds. A Rye- 
land sheep that will weigh 50lb. when 

K 3 good 
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gocxl fair mutton, id often fed till be weighs 
80lb. 

** The store-sheep (except yearlings and 
two-years-old, upon the corn-farms, -and 
where the wool is finest) are put in the 
sheep-cot by night, and all the year round, 
and their cratches filled with pease-haum, 
wheat-straw, barley-straw, or any other 
dry food, which they eat and make dung 
of; the dung enables the farmers to raise 
good crops of barley, &c» and the sheep 
pasture by day on old clover and rye-grass^ 
dry pasture, fallow, stubble, &cc. but are 
p)ways kept very lean, and grzte quite 
short: when there is not convenience of 
putting them in the sheep-cot by night 
all the year, they do it from the beginning 
of Wmter till April or May, when the 
lambs are able to lie out by night. The 
ewes must be kept in by night at the 
yeanjng time, and when the lambs are 
very young, or the cold nights will kill the 
lambsj their wool is so very short; but if 

they 
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tbey ^re healthy at ^ wegk or fprtpigUt ol<|i 
jtt^ey Will baar to b^ put at night. 

" Xl^e jslijepp ^re p^tured i^pqn coxxtr 
XQO^, opap fi^ld^y Qi inclosures, prQvul^4 
th^ l^pd i? dry and hej^ltljy for j^i§ep, 
i^p4 wb^n tb/efi^ is no convispiency oj^ 
JPMttipg them i» a shdep-cpt by pi§ht .4 
ye»i»iiflg tij^e, The shiB?p must npt hf 
q^iite the finest $prt pf ^yppl i^u^t mjii^^ 
with a ^^ropger woqI; it wi|l ikm ^9 
more in quantity, though about 2d. a 
pound less in value. — If the ewes can be 
out pf doprs, the Ijjipciks he^r the cold bet- 
ter ; but if they cannot be put in the 
|)0ijse 9X th^t time, §hpwJd be seen oft^p^ 
an^ put wher^ they &rf best §heltef^ 
fjcppjL t^c cpW/' 

Mr. Pye, a Herefprdshire f^rnier, alsp 
told me, that the ^tore or keeping-sheep 
are put ipto cots ^t night. Winter aii4 
Summer, apd in Winter foddere.d in racks 
with pease-haum (straw), barley-straw, 
&Q. and, ip very bad weather, with hay. 

k4 These 
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These cots are low buildings, quite cover« 
ed over, and made to contain from one to 
five iiundred sheep, according to the size 
of the farm, sheep-walk, or flock kept. 
The true Herefordshire breed are properly 
called Ryeland sheep, from the land for- 
merly being thought capable of producing 
no better grain than rye, being a tract of 
very poor land, but now found capable of 
producing almost any kind of grain« 



Th(^ SOUTH-DOWN BREED 

* 

have no horns, grey faces and legs, fine 
bones^ long small necks, low before,- high 
on the shoulder, and light in the fore* 
quarter; the sides good, loin tolerably 
broad, but the back-bone too high ; the 
thigh full, and twist good; very close, 
fine, short wool, from 2^1b. to 3lb. a fleece, 
aold in 1792 for 2s. per lb.; the length of 
'the staple from 2 to 3 inches. Average 
weight of two years-old wethers, 18lb. 

per 
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m 

per quarter ;— the mutton fine in the 
grain, and of an excellent flavour. 

These sheep stand higher behind than 
before^ and the hind-quarters are gene- 
Tally heavier than the fore-quarters, wliich, 
in Sussex (the district they are bred in), 
is esteemed a merit, as the butchers sell 
the former at full one penny per lb. more 
than the latter, a singularity that we be- 
lieve is peculiar to this district ; for, in all 
the other markets we have seen, the hind- 
quarters, and particularly the legs, are 
sold for a halfpenny a pound less than the 
forcrquarters. This breed of sheep being 
hardy and ready feeders, we hope the 
defect will be remedied in a few year% 
^nd other improvements made by the 
attention and exertions of enterprising 
breeders, particularly the ingenious Mr* 
Elman, of Glynd, whose flock is already 
superior to most of his neighbours, both 
in carcase, quantity, and quality of wool. 

The lambs are mostly dropped from 
tjje middle oi^ March to the end of April, 

and 
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and are well covered with wool when 
dropped; one-*third of which will b^ 
twins if the ewes have been well kept* 

The districts where these rfieep are bred 
9re very dry^ chalky downs^ producing 
fbort fine herbage. The wethers are sel^ 
dom kept to more than two years okl ( 
many feed them at 18 months.<*-^Tbe 
ewes are mostly sold at four and a half 
years old to graziers, in the Wealds of 
Sussex and Kent, who fat both Iamb and 
ewe the next Summer, but of late years 
they have had a better market in other 
counties, particularly Suffolk and Nor* 
folk, where they are found (by those who 
!have tried them) to answer much better 
than their own breed of Norfolk sheep, 
'being quicker feeders, and equally hardy 
for bearing the fatigues of folding. 



The 
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Tke NORFOLK BREED 

have black faces, large spiral horns*, rery 
small, long, thin, weak carcases, with 
narrow chines, weighing from 16lb. to 
20lb. per quarter, very long black or grey 
legs and large bones ; the wool short and 
fine, from lllb. to 2lb. per fleece, sold ia 
1792 for Is. 5d. per lb. 

The mutton is fine-grained and high 
flavoured, but will not keep so long in hot 
weather as some other kinds: they have a 
voracious appetite, a restless and unquiet 
disposition, which makes them difficult to 
jbe kept in any other than the largest sheep- 
walks, commons, or fields. 

This breed of sheep is the most preva- 
lent in Norfolk and Suffolk, and seems to 
have been pursued solely for the purpose 

* The horns of some of the Norfolk and SaSblk rams mea« 
mxe 36 inches kmg> following the turn of the horn ; and 9} 
inches round at the root^ or setting-on at the head. 

of 
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of folding; as it does not appear they hare 
any other good property to recommend 
them, besides being good travellers, for 
which they seem well adapted, . from 
t^eir very long legs and light lean carcases^ 
^hichy with their very large horns and 
long low necks, give them an appearance 
altogether uncouth, and so totally different 
from the polled sheep with long wool, that 
a person who had been accustomed to see 
DO other, would on the first sight of a flock 
of Norfolk sheep, take thegi for a species 
of deer rather than sheep. 

There are, probably, few districts where 
there is so much room for improvement of 
sheep-stock as in Norfolk; and I am glad 
to find, that the Dishley and South-Down 
breeds have been introduced, and succeed 
so well, as to be in a fair way of supplant-^ 
ing the Norfolks. 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, has disposed of 
bis flock of Norfolks, from an entire con- 
viction, on long experience, that they are 

a most 
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a most unprofitable breed*; he finds^ 
that if folding be necessary or profitabiie 
(which, by-the-by, is doubtful), the Dish«* 
ley breed will bear this operation very 
well, having had a large part of 60 acres 
of wheat folded with them in 1792. 

In comparison with South-Down sheep, 
an equal number of each sort were kept 
together from lambs, and when sold in 
Smithfield market at two years old, the 
South-Down gave seven shillings a head 
more than the Norfolks, The fleece of 
the South-Downs is nearly lib. heavier; 
and Mr. Bevan's shepherd, says they are 
hardier, and will eat what the Norfolks 
refuse, are ready to go to fold sooner, are 
more quiet and obedient than Norfolks^ 
and that he could fold them almost to an 
inch without hurdles; that last year he 
would not let his own ewes take the South- 
Down rams, but this year was ready 



v^- 



* Annals of Agriculture* vol. 19. 

enough 



avough to do it*: the prejiidiceB^of ati old 
ibef^erd giving way in this manner, k a 
ihrckive argument againsft his own breed of 
Norfolks. 

The ewe flock of this breed of sheef 
are wintered at a great expence^ tbe oont- 
snoa allowance being an acre of tumipfi to 
six sheep, besides hay, rye, and depasturing 
on the sheep-walk, which is ofben well 
•tocked wkh ling or furze: by valuing die 
teimps only at 31. an aci^e, and the allow- 
imce of hay, &c« at 3s. per bead^ the ex^ 
lyence of wintering will be lite, persheep^ 

Mr. YouBg, in his Agricultwal Repof% 
tyf Suffolk, states, that tbe aniivual return 
|n lamb, wool, and folding, is, for thebeiEit 
fiocks, 13s. per Ireadf ; but the average 

* Aanals of ^griciiltur^j vol. 19. 

•m 

f Lamb • • j • 10 o 
Wool • « . • 14 
Folding • ... I 6 



Annual return • 12 10 
Q!!he|irice of crones or draught ewes is from 108. to i Ui 

'■■ of 
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idf the county is not more than 10s. ^ imm 
which it appears they are kept all the 
SuAimer f<xr nothing ^r something worse. 
This eKpence of wintering, we lielieve^ 
h u&knoft^ amongst the owiiiers of e?ery 
x>their titeed of Bbeep in <iie kingdom* 
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ha^ 1 v^ srpiral horns, blade faxres, and 
bkck l€^, a fierce wild-looking eye, and 
<hort firm carcasds (weighing from VSWk 
to l&h. a quarter), covered with long^ 
(^pen^ cftttse^ shagged wool; the fleeceg 
weigh from 3lb. to 4lb. each, and sold ia 
17A2 for6d. per lb. 

Tliey are sfn exceedingly active and 
liardy race, run with amasdrtg agility, and 
jeem the hest adapted of all others to liigh^ 
eKposed, heathy^ mountainous district. 
They Me seldom fed until they are threes 
. ioM^ or five years old ; at which age they 

feed 
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feed well; the mutton is excellent^ and 
gravy high flavoured. 

This hardy wild-looking tribe are first 
met with in the North-west of Yorkshire, 
and are in possession of all that hilly or 
rather mountainous tract of counU'y ad^ 
joining the Irish Sea, from Lancashire to 
Fort- William. Indeed their introduction 
into the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
has been only of late years; nor is there 
the least doubt of their answering equally 
as well in the mountains of Argyleshire, 
as in those of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland; for it is well known, that the 
climate is pretty much the same in all that 
rugged coasty having almost uninterrupted 
rains and strong winds. — Indeed the Gal- 
loway and Ayreshire sheep are in some 
degree different; but I take them to be 
only a variation, probably from crosses 
between these and the Cheviot sheep. 
But, within these few years, they have in 
thpse two counties been making some 

triak 
1 



Iritis D^ that most uspfal kind of sheep, 
best ^known by the paqfie of the Dishley 
breecj J. and every friend to his country will 
Ije^lad tOj^par, that they have hitherto 
succf ^ejd beypnd expectation. Nor will 
s^ny person c(>9v:ers^nt with l?reeding. sheep 
\fe surprised at .this, because they are in 
^veiry respect as well or better calculated 
tjo thrive .in the flat ppuntry and lower 
hills, as the black-faced ones are for the 

^s = these. sh^^ are so \yell adapted for 
Ijngy* or heathy flaouijtain3» and cold ex- 
ppsQd situations ; ,wbat a pi|ty they are not 
ppveried with a,. finer apd more valuable 
fleece! Therein no doubt but.it. might be 
improved; indeed M is scarce possible to 
makjs it qoarser. .$ome trials from the 
pish ley |bi;eed hji,ve been made about 
.Mpflfat, in-Ann^adalei at the request of 



^ By ting is kneant Erica i>ulgaris» Heath or Heather p a 
.plant used foe thlitcl^Bg houses; and not Snrpue eatfitostd^ 
which the Cheviot ft^pherda call Zfii^. 

h that 
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that patriotic nobleman the Earl of Hope- 
toun ; but I am very soi;ry to hear, that^ 
Notwithstanding the influence and earnest 
solicitations of his Lordship, the breeders 
are so exceedingly averse to it, that they 
do and say every thing they can, to lessen 
the merit of these trials, and, like all 
Ignorant people, are quite prejudiced 
against every kind of sheep except their 
own. 

The Heath sheep have been tried in 
those remote piarts to the North of the 
Murray-Firth, viz. Rossshire, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, and have answered very 
well* The Cheviot sheep have also found 
their way into those districts :— which of 
the two breeds will be found the most 
advantageous and best adapted for these 
Northern regions^ time and fair experi- 
ment will discover. There is little doubt 
but that either of them will be found bet- 
ter than the dun-faced kind, hereafter de- 
scribed, and the only sheep known in the 
Highlands until of late years. 

The 



i 
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"The HERDWICK BREED 

hzvft no horns, their faces and legs spec* 
kled; but a greater portion of white, with 
a few black spdts, are accounted mark$ of 
the purest breed : they have fine, smalf, 
clean legs; wool, short; the fleeces from 
Slb^ to iiilb. each, sold in 1792 for 6d. 
per lb. 

* ' 

• - •■■ 

The ^w^s weigh froni • : • 7 • • . 6lh. to Sib. pet- qoartei^ 
The wethen at 4I years old from ^Ib. to i ilb. per quarter.' 

This breed d sheep is peculiar to that 
high, exposed, rocky, mountainous dis;^ 
trict at the head of the Duddon and Esk 
fivers, in the county of Cumberland, 
more particularly known by the names 
of Etardknot, Scalefell, and Wreynose^— *^ 
They have a thick matted fleece of short 
wool, which, though coarser than that of 
iiny of the other short-wooll^d breeds, is 
yet much finer than the wool of the black- 

L 3 faced 
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faced heath sheep, with which variety 
they 'seem to have been orb^sed, as we 
suspect, from some of the rams having 
email horns, and from iome ki^mpy tmiiB 
being intermixed lamosigst tber^odl.: 

They are a lively little ariitrial,. -well 
adapted to seek their food atnoiiigstitkeisfe 
rocky moiantains, in many places stony 
ihd hire ; ^d iwbere covered^ Ihe tsoil ts 
thin, but the herbage mostly greeny inter- 
mixed with heath, especially on their 
summits* 

They have no hay given to them in 

Winter, but support thepiselves in the 

severest storms, and* deepest shows, Iby 

scratching down to Ihe heath orotlieSr lier- 

Ibage ; indeed it setdoin hap^pens ' but' tli'at 

^ some parts of the ixiounfaihs are Mbivh 

'ba:re, wliichfhe she^p find 6ut.---fifhey do 

not face the coming sforoi, as reported, 

."but, like other sheep, tiifh their' back son 

>t, .and iij such weather they generally 

tpQr together, add ke^p stirring about ; 

»;^: o:.-; ..• ? . . • )ti' n ..:*j Mill iv^uf*^ >'-vr 
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by which means, tjbey . tf^ad dbv^n the 
spoiv, keep iboye it>! and are rarely over- 
blowm. . vTbe. los3. per cent, per ajon. is of. 
hogs (wisL ,5i to iOrH>£ old sheep, frona. 2 

to5: ^•^:^ ,.• 

, TUt iapring m ^hi$ situation is late, oa 
wblch^ccoiuit they do npt chuse to have;, 
tkeir e^weis tojamb before the beginning of 
May ;::tbe^lambs when dropped are weU 
covered with wool. 

The ewes are kept as long as ever thjsy 
will breed lambs, and are often from ten 
toj^/ee/^years of agje J^efore they are sold* 
— The wethers go off at four and a half 
years, gdd ;; and both are sold to the but* 
chers and! killed from off these mountains, 
without being' put u^oi> any better pas* 
tiire. ^^ - ' ■ 

The mountains upon which these sheep 
are bred belong to Lord* Muncaster, as do 
also the stock that depasture them; which 
have, time immemorial, been farmed out 
to herds at a yearly sum. From this cir- 
cumstance, these farms (three or four in 

L 3 number) 
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number) have obtained the name o^Herd^ 
tckks; that is, the district of the Herds; 
and the sheep the appellation of Herdwick 
sheep. They have gained such a character 
for hardiness of constitution, that Mr. 
Tysoni who farms the principal flock, 
sells a number of tups every year fto im^ 
provjp the hardiness &f otlierjlocks}^ into 
various' parts of the adjoining counties*-^—^ 
The price is often as high as two guineas 
atidahalf. 



A 



The CHEVIOT BREED 

are hornless, the faces and legs in general 
\vhite; the best kinds, have ^ fine open 
countenance, with lively prominent eyes; 
body long, fore-quarter wanting depth in 
the breast, and breadth both there and on 
the chine; fine clean emall^-bofned legs; 
thin pelts; weight of carcase when fat, 
from 12lb. to 18lb, per quarter; = fleeces 
from 2|lb. to 3 lib. each; and sold in 
1792 for lid, per lb. 

Tho 
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The wool is not all fine, there being in 
a fleece of 31b. weight, only 2lb^ of fine 
wool, worth Is, per lb. (when the whole 
fleece sells at lOd. per lb.) and lib. of 
coarse wool worth only 6d, per lb. 

Sonie of the Cheviot sheep are speckled 
on the face and legs, but those are, pro- 
bably, a mixed breed, from crossing at dif- 
ferent times with the heath sheep, to 
whom they have been long neighbours ; 
for, as you leave the heights of Annandale 
to the Eastward, you insensibly lose the 
Heath sheep and mixed breed, after which 
all those extensive fine green hills on the 
Scotch and English Borders (extending 
from I^eedw^ter, on all sides the moun- 
tains of Cheviot, to the barren heaths of 
Lammer-moor), jire covered with the 
Cheviot breed. 

The bM kind of thes^ sheep are cer- 
tainly a valuable mountain sheep, where 
the pasture is mostly green swardj or contains 
a large portion of that kind of herbage ; 

I* 4 which 
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which IS the case witfi all the hlU^ around 
Cheviot^ where those streep are bred, and 
the fine herbagfe which: the Border hills 
every- where produce, sipfjorts them so 
well in Summer, as to <gnable them 
to stand the severities of Wiriter the 
better. 

The shape of this b^eied of sheep has 
been much improved of late yedtt*; biit aH 
those who have bfeen' aidirig in niaking 
these improvements, readily ackhowledge, 
there is still much trt do, dspecidlly to the 
fore-quarter, which tb«y dll agtee is Vfery 
defective; but we hope it will not lohg re- 
main so, as we think we see a spirit of in- 
vestigation arising amdngSt these breeders, 
that in a few years will rehiedy, not only 
this defect, but will discover others, which 

at present they are not willihg to ddinit. 

• • • 

But as knowledge is progressive^, we 
cannot expect the perfecti<in of this 
breed of sheep cah be obtained at once': 
it must proceed by s!dw gradations^ ais 
every other improvement hath done; it 

is 
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IS a great point gained^ that we admit 
defects, and sfre desfirous to amend tllem^ • 
That breed of sbccp which brings tlid 
most proilt to the farmer, will a-lways be 
pursued &f hinfj whatever hi£^ situation ^ 
but that object is not to be obtained in this 
district itxsmftm wool utow*— -Perfect moun* 
tain sheep should be hatdy^ well formed^ and 
qttkk feeien^ These qualities will alwaji 
tecommend tlicfit to the grazier, who wift 
rie^ef pbrcfaase a slow-^fbeding animal^ 
wfcile '- he j c4n get one of a different sort^ 
though at a considerably advanced price; 
But if to these <]ualitieSy so essential to th^ 
isale of a mountain farmer^s stock, can be 
added z fleet e^iffint wboU a breed of sheep 
would then be obtained, the properest for a 
billy district, of any we have. yet seen*. 
There is little doubt but this may be ac* 



* It 18 Boc the value per lb. which constitates the farmer'i 
profit^ bat the value ^trJUece i or rather^ that breed is the beu 
that brings the mott profit ^ infletct and tttrcase jointly , from the 
tame groand in equal times. 

complished 
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complished hy proper selection; 2u^d^ proba-. 
bly, the best kind oi Cheviot sheep, , from 
their hardiness, and producing a portion of 
fine wool, are the properest stock for lay-t 
ing the foundation of so desirable ao im^- 
provement. 

. The mode of management amongst the 
sheep farmers of these hills is, to divide 
their flocks into different parcels, viz>— ^ 
iMmbsy hogs^ gimmers^ewes^.znd. wethers; 
and to keep each parcel upon suQk\ p^sJUi^t 
^ige as is thought to be ipost . proper for 
them :: every parcel is attended by a.shep-r 
herd, who is boui^d to return the^number 
of sheep delivei'ed to him, either lalive, or 
in his accountiof dead sheep, which are in 
genefal sold at diffetent prices according to 
their goodness. They, have no^othter food 
but wliat.tbeir pastures produce, except in 
deep snows a little hay is given them. — 
The ewes are not suffered to breed until 
they are 3 years old, and' at 44 are sold 
for about 13s. per head to graziers, who 

feed 
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feed both them and their Iambs next 
Summer, the profit from 12s. to 15s. for 
keeping one year on grass. The wethers 
are sold at 3^ years old, for 14s. or 158. 
each; and after keeping near 12 months 
on grass, leave a profit from 10s. to 12s. 
each. 

It has been an old and general practice 
to milk the ewes of this breed of sheep^ 
for eight or ten weisks, after -the Iambs 
^e weaned; from this milk, great quanti- 
ties pf cheese are made, 'and sold for about 
Sd. per lb. ; when kept to three or four 
years ol(}, it is exceedingly pungent, and 
on that account some people prefer it to 
cheese of a much better quality. 

To milk ewes for two or three days af- 
ter the lambs are weaned, is an useful 
practice ; but when continued for eight pr 
ten weeks, it becomes very detrimental, 
keeps the ewes lean, and ill prepared for 
meeting the severities of winter* The 
profits of, milking ewes for eight or ten 

weeks 
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Unedks abt cstimaledl at 8cL pcren^ mS 
Ibcy.aM ileciieaaed iou value ft least l£L 6d.- 
per head, as ia geoecaity agreed \^f the 
nMt considerable aind mtelligeftt bUt^fai^ 
wfSy amoiigstwbcma the practice: fegoit^ 
jttty £tst iato diause^ apd in a fewjearsp 
will probably be totally laid aside. . ■ -'^ 
Ait t^e iow pairts ibf NoiithuinbeirBabd 
Iqnre a mixed breed- of sheep hdivei&i thtf 
Cberiot^ Tees^w^teiry and LiDc<kih^ire ^ 
-H>in generai a veryi i tender , : illi>ibinfti€ki^ 
Inqirofitable faveed, ikongb much bettef 
tbalK the kiaid ^ thejf ^rmei-ty haxl^- ^hie6 
tecxe. calied idugj^ iromtkewooJ growing: 
mt6 their Tery eyes; Some j^eiBi^dDtg 
of this breed fba^ I hiiveieen, have tiieir 
VDoL^sb gromi about tbeiv eyesytthaft4he 
^KKNTianiinals .could scarce see to e&t oir 
]ddy but tbe grass^^ This teieig or^'OM^ 
hf 6 vevy b»eder and grazier of experience 
Id these dajsy is looked upon as ii <;ertaiiii 
iu^catiofl: oi a m£I:,- tender^ slotv-th riving 
ioit/ >Ii6srever^ since tJM^ Disbley. breed 
c ' : has 






luts^inade Its way- into iT^tbin»beiiaf^ 
tlleir' isheep ai:e veiy ttulch iisifirajmd i 
aiid^dy^can now^nat oaly make theai 

£k al; mi earlier r date, but iieip to snp^ 
ply Kenrcastie, ^bklds, and "Sunddrland^ 
and all their populous enviwns, with ai 
fat mutton as either the county of Dur«* 
ham or Yoiicshife ; and a WMt number ^ 
fat fheep from ^e North ^ ^as well at 
iamb6 in the siefison) are weekly sold iii 
Mprpeth, whidivp'srhaps, ttanksthe thiid 
mixk6t in England £6r ^juantity of sfeoek 
«old,iweisk]y or annually; — SmithdeldiftfBf^ 
Wakefield %cond',f Morpeth tbiitt 






^ ' From tie N6fth ptrt^ f>f cUs iv^pa^omgtotftstiry i)n4 
toth sides the Tweedy the natives •£ Scotland not kavii^ 
yet learned to eat fat mutton like the pitiaen and keelmeA 
flbont N^w^asde, indnces the Bord6rer» U^scnd their faHat 
miitlfni to Motpeth market, xnther tka* 49 HAvabsfj^ 
yrheit the consumption of mutton U v^evy small^ cooipaied 
with what it b at Newcastle^ though pretty much increas- 
ed of late years. ' i 

-f* Itis thought by many that Rothenflt ;fi|t-^<Q^«dGe|^ 
jno^ begins to rin^lrWakeiifl4; ^ is keld eir^ry<MoiKiay« 
and has increased very much of late.— Wakefield is on the 
l^edoesday, and held only once afdrtnlght. ' 

5 The 
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The wool of this county^ for want of 
home^manufacturersy eixher goes to/^cot-" 
land) even as far as Aberdeen and Peter-* 
head, or into Yorkshire, to Leeds, Brad- 
ford, &c. to the latter mostly by land- 
carriage : but what is most extraordinary, 
a part of this wool, after being combed 
at Darlington, Leeds, &:c. returns into 
Scotland to be spun; then is conveyed 
back to be made into stuffs, a part of which 
once more returns to Scotland for the people 
to wear. However, the industrious North- 
JBritons are now establishing woollen ma- 
nufactures in every corner, which, I am 
well informed, are patriotically supported 
by the first nobility in Scotland ; and it 
were to be wished that the nobility and 
gentry in Northumberland would imitate 
so laudable an example. Such establish'^ 
ments would in all probability very sooh 
prevent these very expensive and tardy 
conveyances. 

Qn both sides the Tweed the sheep are 
much the same : but continue to grow 

worse 
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worse Northward, until we teach the ex-* 
tent of barren country called Lammer- 
moor, where they seem a mixture between 
the Cheviot and Heath kinds, but mostly 
inclined to the latter. From hence, all 
along that fine coast called the JLothians, 
you meet with no sheep except a few to 
breed fat lambs for Edinburgh market : — 
for, our Northern neighbours seem to 
have full employment for all their level 
fields to produce corn for home-consump* 
tion. Even Fifeshire, Angus, and the 
Mearns, afford few of those innocent crea- 
tures : and when we ascend the Grampian 
Hills, we do not find them so plentifully 
Itocked with sheep, as the Southern hill$ 
of Scotland. Every one who has visited 
these mountains, must have perceived this 
to be owing to the pasturage being worse 
in quality and less in quantity than th^ 
Southern hills.— It is, here, however, that 
we first meet with 



The 
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The DUN-P4CED JiM$D. 

■ I 

They have no borns; theiaceSyJa^neial^ 
0f a d4in or tawny colour, atid . WjOoI vari'% 
misly mixed, and streaked, Jblack, brown, 
fed, and dun, some of frhich is very fine ; 
their tails short, and size rem^arkably small^ 
many of them .wei^hiisg no more: than 6lb. 
or 7lb. a quarter; thein^utton excellent. 
• Probably tlais breed \s d^escendodi from, 
or crossed by, sheep that might be intro- 
duced when the Spanish Armada suffered 
upon these coasts; a breed of this kind 
being found in Spain, as appears by the 
information I lately received from Matthew 
Stephenson, Esq. of Breaks- H^ll, in West* 
Itnoreland (9. gentleman whose attentive ob- 
servations, when abroad, do him the greatest 
honour), which seems to put this matter 
almost out of dispute : — he says, " When 
•* in Spain, I saw in Andalusia, exactly the 

, " same 
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** same kind of sheep you describe, under 
^* the title^of ^thg Dun-faced sheep, and 
** whicff wis Spamilrd^*"<5ail Ovejds Mari^ 
*^ nasj of whose wool, I was told, the fine 
^^ 6q^vfa|i cfeUoB: Bfa^inwH ; thid wopl is 
^reckoitod tfte finest in t'fce i;^orld^ :^t 
•fxeptif^ perbfl[ps' thai Vig6tirto wobl: ^rf 
** Pcni, and the tGa^simerian Wool, of 
^* which the.fine^ tiiVbans arp ma^.'* .- 

I am inclined to think them too. tender 
and delicate a breed for these mountains, 
and. shall sot wonder if tfaej arej in a few 
years^ drivfen t)ut by thai: h^rd^^ tiacfe df 
mountaineers before described^ under th(§ 
title of Heath Sheep, or ipore probably 
by the Che?iot Sheep, from the exertions 
now making by the British Wool Society, 
to introduce them ihto those districts on 
acco'ufat of the superior ()uality of the 
wob^* 



I 
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The SBET14ND BREED 

are generally hornless^ and are peculiarly 
distinguished by the unusual shortiiete and 
amallness of their tails ; they weigh from 
7lb* to lOlb. a quarter; wool from. lib. to 
Sib. a fleece, very fine^ and of various 
colours, 

9 

4 

It appears from an account addressed to 
the British Wool Society, by Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, that there are two varieties of 
Shetland sheep ; — from his Report the 
following extracts are collected : 

One of these varieties carry coarse wool 
above, and soft fine wool below, and have 
^hree different successions of wool yearly ; 
two of which resemble long hairs more 
than wool, and ^xt termed, by the com- 
mon people, fors and scudda.-^^htn the 
wool begiils to loosen at the roots, which 

V,' 
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gencraWy happens about the month of 
iFebniiry; the hairs or scudda spring up ; 
and when the Wool is carefully pulled off, 
the tough hairs continue fast, until the new 
wool grows up About a quarter of an inch 
in length, then they gradually wear off; 
and when the new fleece has acquired about 
tworaohths growth, the rough hairs, term- 
ed ybr^, spring up, and keep root, until the 
proper season for pulling it arrives, when 
it is plucked off along with the wool, and 
is separated from it at dressing the fleece by 
an operation called forsing. — The scudda 
remains upon the skin of the animal, as if 
it were a thick coat, a fence against the 
inclemency of the seasons, which provi- 
dent Nature has furnislied for supplying 
the want of the fleece. 

The native or kindly breed^^ which bear 
the soft cottony fleeces (as they are called), 
are rather of a delicate nature ; their wpoj 
is short and open, and destitute qf 9, 

^ I take this breed to be only a variety of t)if^Pi)iV!fi|(e4 
Shee|>, before described. 

* M 2 covering 
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coveting pf l#ng haii:s.*w.Tb^ soHrWwl* 
Iqd fleeces are very often Ipst or r^hp^ 
qS djuring the Winter or early in Ih^ 
Spiking, which ^ it 13 siup|K>sed^ ii^ght bf 
pi;iey.e0ted Jby clipping or /^hearing tl^ 
sbeepf in phce .of pnlling off ti^e wool i^-^ 
barhaipu3 .practice, tending to weaHpn Ib^ 
shepp, 9nd hurt the length of the staple. 

The She^apd sheep ai*^ «f various co-i 
lq\xr3i the silver-grey wool is thought to 
^e thp £uiest and softest^ but this blackf 
the white, the jijourat pr brown, is very 
little inferior; it is all of the spfte&t tex- 
ipre, fit for the ^nest manufactures^ and 
ip some instances, has been found to ri- 
ypl 3p^Rish wool itself; but the pur^ 
wi^te 13 §en^a|ly th^ most valuable for 
all the finer purposes in which combing** 
Wppl C*!^ be used: fpr softness and for 
l^j^tr^ np wool equfils it ; and the skip, 
with the fleece on, can be convefted into 
a fur of very great value ; gome specimen? 
of which have been already sent to the 
China market. 

Jl They 
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> IBbisy are iiv^Biienil' very faafd^, and of 
$- itiUcK' wilder»4dnpei> ttiahany ottter I 
have been acquMntoi witlvj Iii' tibe> "Wit^ 
ter season, and especially while the ground 
is covere4''M>Ulk^MD^^11ke)r eat' the sea- 
weed very greedily; and often, during 
Ibnilf'and setiere stio^Si thejc Ita^j^'Iittltf 
Ok to fi^ oit. ' !^tktur^< sdMalis t<»> ' hat^ 
ifiK)MM-tbd> ^o'tfcdfii^a "peifeet^ knowl^dge'^ 
Ih^'tki^'at Wlilksl^ ^is' food may. be j^ou 
eu»ed;J#et, itiiftoediittiei^ upon the tidltf 
fti^iiiatng* to jfeU, the sh(Bttt>,'iR( one h^^y 
tm < dfrectly^' ^64k ^ to the sea-«ho:i«8^' 
attkifMi^H' iteAiufi <m '■ tiilk sevet-al' inite# 
dl^tant^- ft<om- tho-si^iil,' Where the^ remito 
uittil''the tide' reiutti^' aiid oblijgeki them ti^ 
9««fe'^heir usuid Haunts.' ' 
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Ha yi JfOi liovir gone thn^ugh the dUStt' 
cnt breeds of British:. Skeep, I shall beg 
leave to Jidd afe^ wdrdsicn;;. : : . . /;.!. 

■ 

I * ' • 

tl^^^gceat fwr of B^Ilhiasloe, where Itbie. 
wllfactpr/ofi the tplk ftoW,me ;tlj5it:lbb€»€i 
were 95,Q0p $heVKn.i(; tbsc^iUnje, awt.tbat 
there h^id often bjeep, ' n»we.: , Rijit ; I. wa 
SCKfy to say, ^ never «Wj*»ich. ilJhfftrflM^dk 
ugly sheep asthe^e; jtihe^oipfehi^^s wft 
hayp r in Great Qrita w , are ^ liy, m u cli (^j>q^ 
rior# Ope would;; almost im^ne that 
the sheep-breeders in Ireland ; hiaire. takea 
9f much pains to. breed plain :^u)qv^^4 
sheep, as many of the people in Eng- 
land have to breed handsome ones. I 
know nothing to recommend them except 
their size, which might please some old- 
fashioned breeders, who can get no kind 
of stock large enough. But I will en- 
deavour to describe them, and leave my 
: :i /i:. - readers 
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Maders to judge for themselves^-^These 
sbeep are/supported by very long^ thick^ 
crooked grey legs ; their heads long and 
ugly, with large flaigging ears, grey faces^ 
akid eyes sunk.; n^cks long, and set on he^ 
low. 1 the ^ouflders ; breasts narrow and 
short, hollow before and behind the should«^ 
eis; flat-Bided,'^th. high narrow herring!^ 
backs; liind-quarteris.! drooping, and tail 
set : low. : In short, they are almost in 
evpry ' respect contraiy to what^ I appro** 
hend a well-rfprikied.sheep should be f and. 
it ; is^ to be lamented, that 'more, attention 
has ndt been paid to the breeding :of useful 
stock, in ztk island so fruitful in pasturage 
asdreiand. Indeed the same Mr. Frenches 
mentioned before, and some other spirited 
breqdersyhave, at very great expence and 
hazard, imported both bulls^ tups, and 
stotie-horses from . England ; and very 
great improvements have already been 
ttade from these crosses* I saw some o£ > 
the descendents of these sheep from the 
English rams at the above fair ; and it is 

M 4 both 
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boM) exkaocdisiarf.ian(ki)Ie^ifaig toseeftom 
«uick U^jp exceed^ :the. nfdlve. bopedL 
But .^ vary, great fciar i&.piiit in tlke.iwai|D 
9^'tlies^ i^aiidersy^to^^hb ifnprov^men^ 96 
tjsdn sheepi: the .same. law i^l m foll^ Sbcca 
against* etxportitag. sheep- iUtoL frelaiid, .aft. 
kitO' Fifanbe^^oriitai Any. of'^ur naiturttl^ eneit. 
HjiesomtheContiti^t.. Itbin&^lt-i&ii foalb 
ftaijdshipi, tl|ali thiBidiiasi0it.i)^ IkjsJtf^jeat^^d 
aubjbctsi 'cannot halve , the i benefit. o£liiny>. 
pixN[ipgI theiF^ boee^.^dfi sbeep^j witbiftttt 
^ugglidg^'tibcaK oyer.h > Jkppl^ttoii . waa 
madeHtb.Loidi Haoooluitt^ . wbeni^LoiidoLicuK 
tenant of ^Jreland; fdf teaim toi sehdi^mfna 
cyjESC to^ IneiatodJ tmm^ Engflandi^ dfi^jdog 
icer^higll sacuDity^ thtjbfe:cuiii>lin timiesithi^ 
Taliiei of-tthoL ram^ fixri hiSibetiigimtMiii^ 
mko Engli^Bd, oF^in( case jttf. deaths aiprod 
pecx^tific^ to bi9vproditDtd<aloi^iWttibi 
i(icu9kiii9;Qaf-^piai4k^i&QC. butiwithomtjeSisot^ 
Hi^Hrev^^ to«;show4hattbc[ faul^.ia nntti^ 
tbe. Irisfa lu^edersi }Mi^ ooi. thtti conlraQto 
tQlpfOl^«lt^at<iihey^Ja0e excQedt^tglg^vdewh 
ouBc f a^in^paaTei. tbelr bbeadsc. q£ stiiek^, Uy 

: . the 
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an eicpeooG' tbati 'jnaaif 6£ : o^c; breedtes* ii» 
6iieat Britain would 'gnimUe^ati, Ivwilin^jii 
l?efiore ndiy/xseadets aiiautiitetiic^doccbMt ef 
Zf stotte-d^lb iaad) some oshecip, > 4tolA at > ttald 

Ireland, whiol^ wasf^feti bplllfr:''IV^ 
a gentleman of fortune and character, 
who lives in the neighbourhood of Bal- 
linasloe, to a particular friend of mine, 
who was 80 kind as to present it to me- — 
They were sold by auction, in small lots, 
the 5th of October, 1770* 

66 ewes* sold to different people* amoonted to 1094. 5 5 
9 rams, ... ^^2 12 6 

5 ram-lambs* - - - 29 o 1^ 

1 stone-colt* 3 ycaraold* • - 170 12 6| 



Tout £. 1646 10 7 

One of these rams was told to CoL Pearse at 52 gmneaa. 
2 ewes to John Bodkin at - - . 46 

2 ditto to Bar. Rochfort at • • 43 
2ditto to Col. Pearse at • • 40 

2 ditto to Mr. Slake at • * 40 
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1. Since Jtfn FKhtb^gave the<abotve zc^ 
cxiunt ' to the: genUeman from whom I had 
it^I have iiad the pleasure of seeing bin* 
in Ireland;; I aisb' met with Mr. .Johnson^ 
brother to the person wh6 sold the above 
g6ads» .ip^bo gave » iroe ;the ^ame idatioiii . of 
tbir afikir di' Mr. Fst^ did. 
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are .the fyurth kind of dproestlc 
aniixldl^ i which we; Resign to treat of. 
Tjbese ;<;jc«atures, though in many re-^ 
stects !di$agreeable, are of . CQnsiderablpf 
impostanQ^: to the,- community at large, 
siQ4i! J to. farmers im particular; and, in 
QO ! in^wM^e, perh^s, has [ Ns^ture shewn> 
t^r ecQnomy more than in this race-oC 
9pidialj3, whose; stpmiachs' seem a recepta7<^ 
«le/fot eyery. thing . which other creatures. 
Ji^efufi^ft and which, but for these, tV^ould^ 
lifi ((^ft^ii ifiiitirely wasted. They, indbis^ 
%Wiwly. .gather up, aiid greedily devour^ 
whatc;Wi9uld otherwiie be trodden under 

:iiiv/ . foot 
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foot and wasted. — ^The refuse of the fields^ 
the gardens, the barns, and the scullery, to 
them is a feasts , / 

The most numerous breed of hogs in 
this island, is that kind generally known 
by the name of . 

The BERKSHIRE PIGS, 

now spread through almost every part of 
Etig\kti6; and' some >t<M£^ bf^S«o£lkiJd(^^ 
"they arb-t in' g^nemU of a redditii (itfloinv 
firith black sfBotticUpon thtmi hfge^ e^ 
Jfeinging bver thfeJ^ ej^es, steor«L>le^e4j 
8inal!-ibened^ffRd(iA^lin6d^' tO' n»frke^£il<(^ 
The«^rprI«ih^We»giit that'Soiiid- oftliieMi 
hbgshiave'l^ee^fd^'ito^ Would] be aKlo)g«th«» 

Mi'.MlRjung, itV diire o^ihis^Tbtirs^ giWati! 
accbtiht ^ 6P t)iite 'in* Bferfchir*, { whfch- ^«a» 
^d'tb-etgfitTi-ohi^ sto^et aome' oy'i)odtld8|^ 
Wfaic^Iiiad^ftefi'bfefofelreai-didftt'Uetl ^ 
tH^ Sdiitli^oPE&gi^Hd/: BUt'^^ira^'SttMl^ 
timef- agiO" ft^upied ' b^ a*- eoR^e^ndisfiC 
■ -'• -with 
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with an account of an^Ktt;aordinary ^g 
which was killed in Cheshire {-^--l w4U 
beg leave to transcribe it in; his ow^ 
words : ^^ On Monday^ the 24th. o( jamih 
ary, 1774, a pig (fed by Mr. Joseph 
Lawton, of Cheshire) was killed, which 
measured, from the nose to the end of 
the tail, three yard^ «ight inches, and 
in height four feet live inches and a half: 
when ialive, it weighed X2.cwi. 2t|ps. iiSSb^ 
^ien killed and tiressed, it K-eighed 
lOcwt. Srqrs. II lb. or 86 stones 11I& 
avoirdupoise. — ^This pig n/ras billed hf 
James Washington, butcher in Oongleicm, 
« Cheshire/' 

There was a breed of iarge white piga, 
with ^ery large ears hanging over their 
eyes, which a few ycaw ago were very 
common in many parts of York«hke and 
Xancashire* They were very plaih^ thiti, 
awkward hogs, with very long legs; but 
what distinguished them most, was two 
wattles or dugs, not imlike the teats of a 
cow^s udder, which hung down from tbek 

throats. 
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throats, one on each side. But this un- 
profitable kind has now, almost every 
•where, given place to the more valuable 
breed Which we have just been speak- 
ing of. • 



The Chinese 0r Black Breeds 

will always be valuable ; for though they 
^o not feed to any great weight, yet they 
fatten amazingly fast, and afford the 
sweetest bacon ; which has gained the pre- 
ference every-where amongst the nice- 
eating people. Indeed to those that have 
iiot been accustomed to the very fat bacon 
in the southern and midland counties, 
the very sight of it is enough to a person 
with a very delicate stomach, who can^^ 
not behold the very fat part of it with- 
out almost sickening, while the people 
in those counties eat it at all times of the 
day ; I have frequently seen them break- 
fast upon it. 
. . The 
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r The black breed are deservedly in great 
esteem, and it would be much more so if 
they were not such a mischievous race ; 
£br, the most attentive helping (or tent- 
ing as they call it in sbme parts of the 
South) can scarcely keep them from your 
fields of corn, pease, or potatoes ; nothing 
will secure them, excejpt walls or good 
paling. 

I know of only one other breed of pigs 
in these islands that I have observed^ and 
these are 

The Highland or Jrish Breeds 

ft kind no otherwise worth naming but for 
distinction's sake; for, I am persuaded, 
whoever is acquainted with the Berkshire 
or Black breeds, will never throw those 
aside for these. They are a small thin- 
formed animal, with bristles standing up 
from nose to tail, and exceedingly bad 
thrivers. We met with considerable herds 
of tliem upon the moors in different parts 

of 
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of Abe Ht^blands of .6c6tlMid^ ptdbm^iVip 
the wUd befties^ espediaily about Thunto^ 

I thftVo -sete/Ahe, waie kitid of fi%s in 
dillelient {>ait8 of Poland. I ; 
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Having noii^, to the beat of rhy 
knowledge, and according to what I pro- 
posed, given an account of those domestic 
animah, in the breeding of which our far- 
mers in particular are so deeply int^rcsted^ 
as well as the kingdomi at latg^, I will beg 
leave,: be We I proceed farther, to add a: 
few 



geneIial remarks. 

Ii) %h^.^rst pl^pe, then, it would seem 
that the largest domestic animals are not 

N the 
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the best, or most advantageous to the 
breeder or feeder ; because we generally 
find, that the large big-boned cattle and 
sheep require more and better food in pro- 
portion, to support and feed them, than 
those of a middling size and small bones ; 
and the larger, bigger boned, and clumsier 
they are formed, the more unprofitable 
they are ; while, on the contrary, the 
truer thay are formed, and the finer the 
bone, the more profitable, as they not 
only take less food in proportion, but feed 
readier. 

For I aver, that no large^boned animal 
will feed so quick, or cover so readily 
and thick with fat flesh, as one with a 

■ 

small bonej if well- formed. This is the 
criterion — this is the main principle that 
we found our judgment upon, respecting 
all animals, which are to be fatted for 
the support of mankind ; and we can 
justly say^ that this judgment is confirmed 
by near forty years' experience. Not- 
withstanding this assertion is toadef with 
. ^ •" ' - some 
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Mme degree of positivcness, yet we are 
not unconscious of its being a new doc^ 
tfincj to the generality of breeders in this 
island; and, consequently, will appear 
s.urprising and strange to many old breeders 
and graziers* But I have not a remaining 
doubt, if the advocates for large bones 
will make fair, candid trials, the small 
bones will win, or gain the prize, nine 
times out of ten, or rather every time; nay, 
I am inclined to think, that the small- 
boned, true-proportioned animal, will pay 
4d. while the big-boned one will only pay 
3d. for what it eats. — When I assert this, 
I would wish to be understood, that I 
mean from the tinie of calving or lambing, 
to the time of killing for the market; be- 
cause, I look upon the grazier, who buys 
iii and feeds, and he that breeds and feeds, 
as two very different people. It is the latter 
of those- that the public are obliged to for 
that useful observation, of small-boned 
animals excelling large*boned ones in feed- 
ing; because he sees, watches, and ex- 

N 2 amines 
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amines the various pushes and impiwe- 
meiits from the beginning to the end ; 
while the grazier^ who buys in his stocky 
is easy, in a great m.easure, how they are 
bred, so long as they pay him for feeding. 
A plain^ coarse, ugly animal, may |^y li4n^ 
more than a fine well-made one ; because 
he buys the coarse one at a miach less price 
in pro}!)ortion, and it is of littte conse-^ 
quence to him as an individual : but, to 
his country, to the community at large, 
it is a matter of prodigious importance, 
much more than has in general been 
thought of; because the moiie meat, and 
less bone, you caa pfoduce from a given* 
quantity of pasturage, tuaiip6, cabbages, 
&G, the better surely, and: marc maulhs:' 
you must feed* 

The beef or mutton is finer ghiined,. 
and sells higher by the pound:; itisrwartk 
more tp tl)e consumer than, tlie- iskber^ 
because it affords moiie and better fiesh, 
zx\d: le^$ bQue; and^. suppoaiDg. thei pooc* 
arc- under arsecw^rty o£ buyun^ tbr^do^rsei 

parts, 
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parts, in a dear time, it is worth moi^ 
to them, in proportion, than the coarse of 
the large-boned ones; because, though 
still coarse, it is finer than the others, and 
has less bone ; in fact, it is the cheapest 
and best eating to the rich, to the manu- 
facturer, and to the poor. 

Even in regard to horses intended for 
the draught or saddle, those I preisume are 
the best, in general, that are of the truest 
proportion, in respect to bone, carcase, or 
form, and of a middling size. It may be 
admitted, that the great auk ward lumber- 
ing horses, from 16 hands to 18, may bfe 
the properest for drays or stage-waggons^ 
&c. But we know that horses of this size 
are unfit for the saddle, tlie cart, or the 
plough ; and where one is wanted for the 
former purposes, I suppose five are wanted 
for the latter : perhaps from 1 4 to 1 6 hands 
are the most serviceable; or, to come 
nearer, I fancy we shall find the best 
from H hands 2 inches to 15 hands 2 

N 3 inclies; 
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inches ;* but perhaps it is not very easy to 
ascertain this, to any great degree of ex- 
actness, fior may it be absolutely neces^ 
sary. 

However, this I think we may venture 
to assert, that in those kinds of animals 
now under consideration, and perhaps in 
most others, there is a certain symmetry, 
or proportion of p^rts, which is best a- 
dapted to a particulaf size in each kind. 
All those of each kind, that are.above this 
size, we find disprppprtioned according to 
the size they attaip to ; and in the degree 
that they are advanced beyond this line of 
j)erfectipn, we find them le&s active, less 

^ I am glad to find that tlie middU-stxei horses are now 
become fashionable ; ov rather, that reason and common- 
sense ]iav<; at last prevailed -over whim and caprice; be- 
cause I h^ye observe^* th^t at all the borse fairs where 
I have lately been, the dealers now prefer those' horses 
which are from fifteen hands to fifteen and a half, even for 
the c^riage ; and i| is amazing to me that this matt^ 
should have been so lopg of n^aking ^ts way; however^ 
now it has taken place, and I am persuaded that it will 
not easily lose its hold again for the reasons given in the 

strong 
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•I 

strong in proportion, and always less 
able to endure hardship or fatigue. We 
find all great horses tire sooner than 
middling-sized ones; they are slower in 
hibtion, they are more subject to disorders, 
and, consequently, wear sooner oiit, 

Iri neat cattle or kheep, we, in general, 
'find; that the largest are the ten^erest, and 
most liable^ to coniplaints ; that they re- 
quire more and nicer' fare, are slower in 

feeding, and worse butchers* meat when 

• ♦ ■ . ■ * ' ■ ■ • 

fed ; and that they stand Winters, or in- 
clernent seasons, much worse than the 
Well-j)rbportioned ones : therefore it is 
thes^ well-proportioned handsome dninials 
that We woOld recommend to tlie atten- 
tid;i cyf the breeders, to choose both males 
and females from, if possible, • or as hear to 
them as niay be, It perhaps has been 
owing to the idea of largeness, or the wish 
to breed the biggest, in the different kinds 
of domestic animals, that has so long pre- 
vented our breeders from selecting &nd 
distinguishing the most valuable kinds : 

N 4 for 
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ibr, SQ universal was this i^eq^ wi SQ 
much were we blinded by it, tb*t we did 
not perceive which were the mo^t v^fur 
able animals of each kind. We had 09 
conception of any animal being v^lu^hl^ 
or good^ that was not grefft. We coqld 
not separate those two ideas of gpo4 ^^^ 
great. We did not attend to that synir 
metry and proportion, which so essenti? 
ally characterize the valuable kinds of 
each species, and which seldom, or never, 
fail of being the hardiest, and the best 
thrivers. In short, it was left to this age 
to make those nicer distinctions, which 
constitute the able brpeder and discerning 
judge ; and the more these distinctipp? ^e 
attended to and examined, the mpr^ theiy 
will be pursued ; ip copscquenee of \vl}?cb 
iipprove^ notions, o\\v breeders must po\v 
4peqe§sarily follow those kinds th^t .^rp tiaoat 
\ral^^bJe. 

Much h?is been said of late yp^irs abput 
phort •legged st9ck being the be^t, particur 
Jp^rly neat cattle and shcpp j*- nothing 

would 
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would go djowq oac^ but shprt hg^> TJtat 
Uttle, short-lagged, djvarfish hree^ of 
$heep, 30 much (tlupiigh i^pdeservediy) 
run vipon » few ye^ijrs ^go, are very pj;o^ 
perly oallc^J^ by .4 canpid^rable jbreedw^ 
^ao ac(ju^Hitance of mine* " the Gentler 
maa^ sheep ;" fpr thpugh, to thosp whi) 
are pot judgpj, tliey have a pretty eoo^ugH 
appearance, yet they will not be^r ej^r 
^aiiuing Iby an attentive and able judgQ 
-T-^l mean him vvho judges by bis fingers 
as well as hi^ eyes ; a method that i3 ofjt 
of the Ceotleman's 1^^. ^^hfise pr^gir 
jiateid In Lincojnshii'e. \k\tt arp now almp^t 
entirely di&^sed, fof very gppd reas^ops^ 

I wish Ip be cautious in contradicting a 
general n^tipn, or received opinion^ but 
we spipptipaes ^nd -^g ii^v^t pi'fivaj^iijg 
opinions lyrong ; for iipstap^e, wbat we 
have just been pb$^v.^^g o^ tbf largest. 9^ 
biggest-boned aniipa)^ f^Qt being tl^ \j^e^ 
though formerly tboiight sjo, ai>^ respieQtr 
ing sh^xit legs; though I 5idm.it i^ff pvQr 
priely in a degr,fte, IWwH wish t» oWh 

fion 
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tion our breeders against the extrenle. I 
would hive them recollect the old pro- 
verb, 'that all extremes are wrong; and I 
would beg leave to observe, that the at- 
tentive breeders of this day have, I appre- 
hend, made some notable and sensible 
distinctions, in regard to those animals 
tliat must be fed,* and slaughtered iFor thte 
use of mankind, viz. between what they 
call • iessentials and non-essentials*- They 
give the fbrmer title to the backhand sides 
in particular, as well ias the whole pro- 
portion of the «irca«e, always taking in 
the inclination to make fat,^-^-The non- 
essentials are the legs, ears, horrisr, fail, &c. 
and even wool and hidfes ;• for thitJugh these 
are valuable in themselves, yet they are 
more to be dispensed with than the back, 
sides/ &c. I for, tRose • br^ders' and gra- 
ziers, vvho keep their mirtds open to con- 
viction; and reason coolly, say, that they 

« 

have, seen good carcases, with thick or 

thin Rides, und^r long, short, coarse, and 

finct'wooli withf long,- short, thick or thin 

'^ hqrns, 
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horns, or ears, &c. ; but that they nevcF 
saw a good carcase without the bactbroad^ 
and sides round, or without tijat propor- 
tion .or .symmetry in the carcase', which 
we have endeavoured to point out, in our 
descriptions of the bull and ram. Never- 
theless, I must observe, that though they 
have given those externals the denomina- 
tion oi non-essentiah^ for distinction's sake 
they are not to be quite disregarded ; for 
though they are not: properly essential 
yet they are very often strong marks of 
indications.: of good or bad thrivers, &c. 
as, for instance, a thick hide seldom co- 
vers a quick-* feeding carcase, or a heavy 
fleece a readyrfeeding or, fine-grained car- 
case ()f mutton.— Again,: fine, small, :and 
straight bones in the legs, and thin hides 
^nd pelts, are almost certain signs of a 
Jj^indly breed, and; fine-grained beef or 
mutton, &c. Thus we find the thick 
pelts, and heavy wool in Lincolnshire, co- 
ver the coarsest grained mutton we know 
pf ; while a variation of the same breed 

ia 
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in lieicfssterafaire, highly improved, har« 
}Qg coneiderably less wool, and very thin 
p^Ite, are quicker feeders, and their mut^ 
tPO d» iine-grained and sweet as a moun* 
tain ;«beep. 

Though it may seem very extraordinary 
to the careless and unobservlng, yet it i« 
a £act well known to the attentive breeder, 
that, in general, all our best and most 
valuable kinds of stock are found upon 
the middling and worst grounds, and not 
vpon thie best lands, as we should natu- 
r^lly imagine ; and the reasons that it is 
sQ,>are simple and obvious :»— those breeders 
who occupy the micjdling and indifferent 
tracts of country, are under the necessity 
pf iproduping an iadustrious and thriving 
jt>fieed ^ animab; because a large, tender^ 
bigt-boned kind, could not subsist upon 
iJ^e'ir keeping, or the produce raised upoti 
Siiuch lands; whiLe the good land mak^ 
up foif every deficiency, or at least so far 
WwpP the judgment of the untbiwking 
jbreedcr, that hie plumbs hinaself upon hav- 
ing 
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ing stock superior to his industrious neigh- 
bours, while the merit consists in the 
goodness of his land, and the richness of 
its pasturage and produce. Satisfied with 
his stock being the largest, he also con- 
cludes that they are the best '.. while his 
moreactive and industrious neighbour, from 
being situated in a less fertile soil, is obliged 
to seek out for s hardy, thriving; bireed* 
— And this again makes me recur ta the 
Lincolnshire breedqrs, who have so long 
stuck to such coarse unprofitable kkids of 
stock, both cattle and sheep, the pas- 
turage, in a great part of that county, qx-- 
cceding any other I am acqu^nted wkb 
in this island : for what other county haivo^ 
we, possessed of ground, that will, through 
Summei'y sufficiently support fourteen larger 
sheep and one ox^ upo?i two acrcs^ andfipci 
siieep on two acres during Winter? I was/ 
told by some Lincolnshire farmers^, that; 
near to Boston ther? are some gpounds^ 
wh^l^ maintain 15 c?;* \6 sheep upoman acre: 
all the Summer* 

7 On 
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On BEEF and MUTTON.- 



I will beg leave to make a few remarks 
(fn Beef and Mutton exposed to stile in pieces 
6n the shambles Or stalls. — When we con- 
sider, that the difference between what is 
called the coarse and fine, or the best 
and worst parts of beef, ^<^he^n cut up, 
is not less than one hundred per cent, of 
what vast consequence, then, must it be 
to the breeder, to propagate those cattle 
that have the greatest proportion of these 
valuable parts ! And, if I am right in 
what I said before, it will follow, that 
the small-'boned, true-proportioned cattle, 
are the very sort that produce more fintf 
than coarse, that lay their fat upon the 

valuable 
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valuable parts, and always feed in much 
less time than the big-boned, coarse sort. 

But it is not so with mutton ; the dif- 
ference in value between one joint of 
mutton and another is scarce worth nam- 
ing. In different parts of the kingdom, 
they give a preference to particular joints; 
but the variation is seldom more than a 
farthing, or halfpenny per pound at most. 
Nevertheless, it is still right for the breeder 
to pursue that species which pay most for 
what they eat; and these, I apprehend, 
will always be found to be the small- 
boned, true formed sheep as described be- 
fore : for, they not only produce the finest 
grained mutton, but more of it in a given 
time, in proportion to oflfal, than any 
other sort of sheep I know of. — But in 
speaking of offal here, I would be under- 
stood to include more than what the but- 
chers generally do. — By offal, they mean 
hide and tallow only, in neat cattle ; or 
skin and tallow, in sheep ; and so on : 
but by offal in this place, I would take 

6 in, 
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irt, Tidi only rirde or skirt, and fallow, bat 
borrcs, horns, peltsrin slieep"*, blood, gute, 
and garbage, afnd eten wool and hair. 
And, however new the idea, I believe it 
wHI in general be found, that the truer 
and finer the form o( a« animul, the bet- 
ter quality, and greater the quantity of 
flesh, when* fatted; and', in proportion, 
not only less hide or skin, and tallow, but 
less bone, horn*, pelt, blood*, guts, and gar- 
bage, atrrd even* wool and hair: and on 
the contrary, the clumsier and coarser the 
form, the flesh will* in general be of a 
worse qixality, and less in quantity, when 
fatted; dnd in e^tact proportion, not only 
more hide ot skin*, and tallow; but more 
bbne, horn, &c; 

Upon this principle,' suppose two bul- 
Ibckg, or two sheep, are fatted together ; 

*' T?ifere ij som«iitfw nbt Fess' thin' ixAh: wfeight'^if^ 
f^rt ncci; bettvrt cDi the ptits of cne sOf t o^sheep and an-* 
other, between ^e fine thin pelt, and* the thick coarse 
fleshy one. 
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•n the same food, the one as remarkable 
for coarseness as the other for fineness, 
and admitting the coarse one 6ats only 
as much as the other, though I have no 
doubt of his eating more, still a consider- 
able part of his food must go to the 
support of more hide or pelt, bones, &c« 
while the other's food is principally con- 
verted into animal flesh ; which flesh, 
on an average, call only worth Sd. per lb. 
I am afraid the horns, bone, pelt, &c« 
are not worth above a farthing per lb. 
consequently a very great loss to the 
community. Indeed the hide of a bul- 
lock is sometimes worth as much per lb. 
as his flesh ; and particularly firm, 
strong hides, what are generally called 
leather-hides, are worth more, perhaps 
6d. per lb. ; but then these very thick 
glides almost generally cover a very slow- 
feeding carcase; and a thick pelt gene- 
rally covers a coarse-grained^ slow-feed* 
ing carcase of mutton. The pelt itself, 
though perhaps from 15lb. tQ^25lb. weight, 

o ^some 
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(90ta» h^ye been l^nown to weigh 30lb. pn 
IqQI'e)^ pot worth more than 2d. ojr Sd^ j| 
for t|ie thinner the pel^ the mQ^0 valur 



On TALLOW, 

It is ^ well-known fact,) to all expedf^ 
enced feeders and graziers, that those aiui- 
mak which lay the fat on quickest wpoq 
the autsidet have the least within, ijx prq« 
portioi^ ; but then they are the very sort 
that pay the most for keeping; andf con-, 
sequently, that sort th^t pay the most for; 
keeping, though they have less fat on tl^ 
inside, excel those that have more fat 
withb, in exact proportion^ as they pay 
more ia a given time for what they eat^ 
-rBut spnae will ?ay the butcher has thq 
most pro£t upon those that t^low be$^| 
oj Uy the fat withia ; I say not ; b?-? 

6a.visei i^ you will allow the hutc^^ thf$ 
^?m. RTofit upon tji?i <mick fee4e«s,..q| 

those 
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those that put the fat oh the outside, he 
will always huy these^ because he can sell 
two joints for one : and surely you can 
|>etter afford to do this to the butcher .-«*«a 
But the fact is, the butcher can always 
buy these lean^ lumbering, coarse animals^ 
l^at lay little fat without, and much with«i 
in, for so much less per stone than they 
afford him a profit* But surely this can 
be no inducement to those that breed and 
feed; consequently no eaCceUence, but 
the ccmtrary* 



On FOLDIUfO. 



The Folding of Sheep in many parts of 
this island is looked upon as a matter of 
considerable consequence to the farmer. I 
confess I cannot see it in so advantageous a 
fight ; but as it is a matter I have not ex- 
perienced in* a very great degree, I w^uld 
be cautious of condemning a practice 90 

02 universally 
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universally used in many of the sheep-* 
breeding counties in this kingdom.*-— 
However, so far as we can go with> safety, 
we may venture to make a few observa- 
tions ; and these observations I would wish 
to be understood as relating to single farms 
only, exclusive of any right of commonage 
or adjacent open fields, &c. — If your fann 
is inclosed, or put only into shifts, or any 
other divisions, it matters not, we must 
suppose your flocks depastured upon some 
part of the farm ; for instance, say the 
field A, and are folded every night upon 
B : now, I think, in proportion as they 
enrich B, they must rob or impoverish A ; 
or, if they eat all day upon the field C, 
and lodge at night in D, it is the same 



• On re-considering this matter, I mott admit that ai| 
adrantage arises to the occupier* by folding his flodc 09 
such parts of this farm as st^did in need* whether in grass 
or ploughing* compared /With the dung of that flock 
being scattered at rand^* especially in the Summer* 
when it is in a great me^re dried away by the wind and . 
mn, or cat by inscc;^/ « . 

thing 5 
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thing; and so on, wherever they eat and 
sleep. Only I will admit it a convenience 
and a present advantage, that supposing 
B fallow, and intended for turnips, &c. 
while, perhaps, you have not a suffi- 
ciency of manure to spread upon it all ; 
in that case, folding your store-sheep upon 
the fallow, is perhaps getting you a crop 
of turnips, where they might not otherwise 
be had, for wdl I know, that it is not 
easy to get turnips upon many grounds 
without manure ; and this mode we fre- 
quently have practised, though still it is 
• robbing the church to thatch the choir/ 
But if you have a common or open field 
near, be doing with all itiy heart, and rob 
on ; for somebody will be doing it for 
you, if you do it not. However, if the 
common, open field, &c. be at a consider- 
able distance, you perhaps lose as much ias 
you gain; for, marching sheep to and 
from their pasture several miles every day, 
must necessarily hurt them much ; and if 
this is to be the pase, I suppose the deer- 

o3 like 
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like thin $beep maybe the best for this pur« 
pose, M being probably better able to bew 
the fatigue of travelling day by day,% Ne^ 
Terthele$$, (he polled long-wooljed shfep 
are emplpy^d on thi» service in di^creot 
purts of thi$ ifUodf 

The (beep-breeders upon the Yoikabiff 
Wolds,: fold ^hese kind of sheep on their 
fi^llows, in in^ny places, from I«^dy*day to 
Michaelnias. Likewise, a particular friend 
pf mine, Mr. Benjamin Saylci of WpnU 
bridge^ near Doncaster^ folds bis ewe«-floick 
upon both gr^s and liiLlloWt and travels 
them about three miles a day t-i-and feir 
people, I believe, have shewn fatter s^heep 
than he has ; either his ewes when fatted, 
after having been folded while a breeding 
flock,! ^ the descendants of these ewes. It 
h no uncommoq thing for Mr* Sayk to 
sell his fat ewes in the latter end of May 
and in June, in Wakefield market, from 
thirty*six to.foFiky]^iUingsa*piece, without 
th^ wool i and J hope hf ViJl excuse me^ 

I when 
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t^rhen 1 say that this same sjiifrtfe'd brefedet 
has given as high as l20 giililea^ foi* thei 
fupping of 40 ewes, by a tup of thi Dtlshli^y 
breed. 

I should not have tdken the . liberty bi 
saying so iituch of this respectable breeder^ 
and his taluable sheep, but because 1 think 
h6 hafs nlote merit than any other Sheep- 
breeder I knfoW ofy on account of breeding 
the iriost valuatbFe sbeef), considerifig the 
fertd they ife bred tfport : foi' e^e^y body 
that knows Wrnthift, will admit, that 
there are very few worse sheep-^alks in 
England, where polled sheep are kept ; and 
those that know it not, will, I am persuJid- 
ed, find it so on enquiring. 

In speakifrg of the importance of imf- 
proving the breed of these anirfials We have 
been treating of, sotte 6f iriy friends', Ifi 
the warmth of their hearts, haVe been led 
to toy, that if tho^e arihttal* were imf)roved 
cvei-y-Where in this' island to the same 

o 4r perfection 
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perfection as we find them In a few hands 
only, and every corner of the improvable 
parts of this island managed in the same 
spirited garden-like manner that we see 
some small districts here and there. Great 
Britain would be made capable of sup- 
porting three times the number of inhabi- 
tants as at present. But without being 
too sanguine, suppose we could support 
only twice as many; if, instead of ten, we 
could maintain twenty millions of people, 
only think what an advantage it would be ! 
and that this might be done in tiiQC th^re 
can be but little doubt. 

If to the most spirited cultivation of 
the ground, the most approved methods 
of breeding the animals we have been 
recommending, equal attention was paid 
to floating, flooding;, or watering of grass 
grounds in every part of this 4sland| 
wherever the situation will admit, per- 
haps I shall not advance too much if { 
say, that there are very few parts of thig 

island| 
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island, that may not, in some degree^ 
be benefited by this most useful, thought I 
am afraid, hitherto little-understood im* 
provement, especially in the Northern 
parts of this kingdom : many parts might 
have water conveyed over them, on a very 
extensive scale, and to very great advan- 
tage ; for, every^ittle brook or rivulet is 
capable of being thrown over the adjoin- 
ing grounds, more or less in proportion to 
their descent ; the more descent, the mote 
Und you can overflow^ 

This matter will, perhaps, appear of 
greater magnitude than people in general 
9re aware of, the more it is examined ; 
for I apprehend it may be said to lie at 
the foundation of most improvements in 
agriculture, and to be the main ^ning to, 
9II the rest ; because, if manure is ac- 
counted the ftrimum mobiU in husbandry 
(and few people, I believe, will deny the« 
truth of the observation), I apprehend it 
will be found that this same watering 

of 
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43( the ground is^ and may bt ttiad^, 
the idurce of more valuable manure than 
irty thing else I know of. But \<'hat 
ifehders it still mofe inestimable is, that if 
draws this manure from materials wfaichi 
i»rthout this process, would be entirfely 
lost'; because those riches that are produc- 
tive of sueh astonishing effects (by turning 
w'ater over lifld), are conveyed, titiob- 
^ved, down those streams to the sei; 
flitd, consequently, lost in that vast collee* 
tion of waters. Now, the watering 6f 
land in a proper manner, not only raises an 
amazing crop of hay, but Sprirtg-eltaige, 
2tnd lattermath, edishes, fog, or fbggagesf^ 
as they are differently called in ditferent 
parts' of this islai'ld. This hay agaffl, 
ptbperfy cowiwmed, makes a latge aiitnuaf 
i*etum in: dung or manure, which you can 
employ to great advantage on such part* 
df your farm: as? tfloSt need it i because 
your watered meadow requires no other 
hefp but repeating the same process as 
oftenr as necessary, while it repays your 

expense 
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expeniQ and toil in; the most :gratefui 
manner, by plentiful and certain crops of 
hay, year after year, and^ instead of being 
exbauafed, becomes Hcbery or more pro* 
ductive. : 



« r" 



I am well informed^ that upon the wa* 
tered. meadows in Somersetshire,. they. paU 
cnlate twenty shillings pec acre upon tbp 
JSpiiJng^eatage ; then grow a ton.^nd^^ h^f 
or two tons of hay uipon^ach .acre« beside 
the lattermath or after-eatage^ The way 
they reckon ia this : an acre will keep eight 
ewes and lambs, wbith, at tispence p^ 
week each couple, isfoiir shillings.; they eat 
it five weeks before laying it in £or mesL^ 
dow,: which makes the twenty shillingis a 
decent return ; this ekclnsiTe of all the rest 

Bui in many ofiheSouthern and South* 
Western counties, they employ wdter up- 
on their lands to a$ much advantage as in 
Somersetshire.-^At Diahley, Mn Bakewell 
baa impiofed a considerable tract of poor 

• A cold 
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cold land, beyond any thing I erer taw, or 
could hare conceiTed^ by this same mode 
of tmproTement i— *he has left proof-pieces 
in different parts <^ his meadows^ in order 
to convince people of the great importance 
and utility of this kind of improvement : 
~-particuIarly> in one part, he has been 
at the pains to divide a rood of ground 
into twenty equal divisions', viz. two 
perches in each piece. It is so contrived, 
that they can water the first, and leave the 
second unwatered ; or miss the first, and 
water the second ; and so on through all 
the SO divisions: by which contrivance, 
you have the fairest and most unequivocal 
proofs of the good • effect of improving 
ground by watering. And as Mr. Bake* 
well is so kind as to shew this experiment 
to any gentleman, I cannot help thinking it 
well worth the wlvile of the curiousf and 
those that have leisore, to visit this ex« 
traordinary place, < where they will see 
many things worthy their attention and 
inspection, beside . the watering nvf adows; 
5 And 
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And those that wish to know the art of 
watering land without going so far to see it^ 
will do well to read Mr. George BoswelPs 
Treatise on the Watering of Meadows, 
where they will see that matter explained 
in a ^ery satisfactory manner. 

It is totally out of my way to meddle 
with political matters ; but I hope I shall 
not advance too much when I say, that it 
would perhaps turn to much better ac- 
count, if, instead of planting colonies, and 
conquering provinces, our Great Folks 
would turn their attention,, not only to 
the improvement of our fisheries, but to 
the cultivation of every acre of improve* 
able land in these kingdoms, as well as. 
the improvement of the most valuable 
breeds of animals. — ^And in order to pro* 
mote this matter to its greatest extent, it 
would be proper to have experimental 
£uins in one or more parts of these islands,* 
at the expence of Government, with proper 
superintendants, and servants under them^ 

to 
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to make every consistent trial in the varioui 
walks of agriculture^ so as to ascertain 
which are the best modes ; as well as a 
breeding farm or farms, under proper re«- 
gulations, so as to ascertain by proper trials 
and comparisons, which are the most va^ 
luable animals, and best worth the atten- 
tion of £3irmer9 and breeders in their dif- 
ferent situations, in every part of these 
islands; because if we put the lands in 
this island into four divisions, viz. from 
nothing to five shillings per acre, from 
five to ten shillings, from ten to fifteen, 
and firom fifteen to twenty supposing 
whatever is abovie the last rent to be 
adapted rather to grazing than breedmg 
and cultivation: this being the supposed 
case, we can only have occasion for four 
different species of neat cattle and she^. 
~-But some may naturally enough say, 
that there are a variety of soils, such as 
clay and sand, hc^ We will say, that 
tbey wvit require five oc six difiierent spe- 
des ofstook; but tf Iwas to basard m 

conjecture 
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Qonjecture, I should incline to think it; 
would be found upon trial that eveo^ 
fewer &tiU will do. 9ut whoever is s^qh 
quainted with, or h^^ attended to, th@ 
varieties of stock in this isUnd^ will fin^y 
instead of five or si}( species of ne^t 
cattle or sheep, five or six-and-twenty- 
variations or more of both kind^. Never* 
theless my intelligent readers will admit* 
that the same kinds of stock which will do 
upon the mountainous and high parts of 
Scotland, will also do ujj^QQ the moun- 
tainous and high parts of Wales and 
England. Likewise, those sorts which 
suit the lower hills of Scotjand and the 
North of England, will also suit the lesser 
hills In Wales, and, I should imagine, on 
the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Wolds, as 
well as the Downs in the South of Eng- 
Ijaqd; for, I ap|>retbend. Downs aj)d Wqljill 
^]if^; o^ly different naopiies for the s^irae ki^d 
of rmfljg grounds : 41^ sW!eiy tbcis^ »Pf ts q£ 

$tQQk wh^h will mm^M the ^nd besjt in the 
iQw49»49. Q9pl9tfV» ill one ditf uefe o£ tW 
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island) will also answer the end best, in 
similar parts, in every other district. If 
this train of reasoning be just, it will ne* 
eessarily follow, that we shall have occa- 
tton for a very few variations of stock : 
and what these variations should be, I 
apprehend, attention and application, join- 
ed to a few years* experience, will alone 
discover. 



aess 



Of the time tlie different Domestic Animals 
shed tJuir teeth^ and the rules far knowing 
their age. 

Neat Cattle cast no teeth until turned 
two years old,when they get two new teeth ; 
at three they get two more, and in every suc- 
ceeding year get two, until five years old, 
when they are called full-movthed, thougb 

they 
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they are not properly full-mouthed until 
SIX years old, because the two corner teeth, 
which are the last in renewing, are not 
perfectly up until they are six. It may 
also be worthy of notice, that the first wrin- 
kle upon the horn does not take place 
until three years old, after which they get 
another circle, or wrinkle, every year, as 
long as the horn stands oii, though notal- 
wc^ys equally discernible in all horned 
pattle ; and I am sorry to say, that it i$ 
too common for jobbiers and cow-dealer§ to 
scrape, rasp, or file down these wrinkles rn 
pld cattle, to prevent the age being known, 
and by that means to deceive and impose 
upon the unwary, ig;norant, and unsus- 
picious. 

A Horse docs not cast or renew any of 
his teeth until bet\yeen two and a half, 
and three years old, when he casts two 
above and two below*; Between three 

and 

* Neat Cattle and Si^eqp have no teeth in the upper jaw 

before^ 
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and a half and four years, he casts four 
more, viz. two above and two below; 
and between four and a half and five years 
old, he casts the remaining four, which are 
called the corner teeth. It is remarkable 
that the eight first teeth which the horse 
renews, make all their growth in about 15 
days, while the four last or corner-teeth* 
take about a year and a half to make theit 
full growth. The four first teeth he re- 
news, are called nippers or gatherers^ the 
next four are called separatersj and the 
four last are the corner-teeth, which also 
contain the black mark, by which the 
dealers can so well distinguish the age of a 
horse. And some may think that I ought 
to say something of this matter here ; but 
those that want to be acquainted with this 
doctrine, need only consult Bartlet, or other 
books upon Farriery, where they will find 
it fully explained. — Horses have also four 

i>efore, but only in the under-jaw« while the Horse tribe 
has both above and below : indeed the former 'chew the 
ead>bat the Utter do not* 

tusks. 
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tusks, or tushes (as the dealers call them)^ 
which stand between the fore-teeth and 
grinders, and usually make their appear- 
ance when a horse is about three and a 
half years old, but are not at their full 
growth until the horse be six years old* 

Sheep in general renew their first two 
teeth from 14 to IGnionths old, and after- 
wards, every year about . the same time, 
until they are turned three years old, or 
rather three-shear, to speak technically, 
when they become full-mouthed ; for, 
though they have eight teeth in the uft- 
der-jaw before, I believe they only cast or 
renew the six inside ones. However, this 
matter is not perfectly clear, because I find 
the shepherds differ in opinion, some think- 
ing they cast only six, others again all the 
eight fore- teeth. 
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Observations on the above. 

IT m^y be observed, that Sheep renew 
their fmi teeth soon after they ^re past one 
year old ; Neat Cattle, not until they are 
past two : and Horses, not until they are 
near three years old. And this is perfectly 
consistent with the wisdom of the Great 
Creator in all his works : — because, the 
horse-tribe live the longest, and are evi- 
dently meant to bear the greatest hard- 
ships : the bull-tribe the next longest j and 
thpugh very useful as a beast of draught, 
yet not at all equal to the horse in firm- 
ness and hardiness : and the innocent sheep 
live the shortest time, and increase the fast- 
est, not being intended as a beast of burden 
or draught, but to feed and clothe the lords 
of the creation. — I have heard of particu- 
lar sheep living to near 20 years old — « 
those which the mountain-shepherds call 
guide-sheep^vh. old wethers kept on purpose 

■ V • ' • 'if. 



to guide afrd dil-6et lire bleatlhgj 'flbi*^ 
Mpdti those un6r<i4ii^hte<l Wilds.-*^I ha\^fe 
dlso heiatd of partictll^t' buib Ihfirig^lhbffe' 
than 20 years : and I khtW a hbrst* KVfc 

utitii 41 y^An:''' Tins h6fi6 h««r:'ji bail 

lodged Itt hlfe nfedc at the battle bf^dtia 
Ptfestdn, th-thfc telllbii ^thfe ydi"^ l^i^ 
and the baH t^as <iktt4feiBW Whfen thehAi^ 
died iti ili^l' this hOrtfe' 'Was Siiiiix«fca!8 
be four years old ih the ^tedr ItlS.tjbriiH* 
^uentiy Wodd hb'kk \ii thfc ^eaf ll58; ' '* 
Now, nisji^ctlfrg th€f Judging bf the i^ 

their tfe«h--^k)il^ j)«'U|>^\he b6s^'fli» 
we know of, yet I cannot think iiW isffWiyi 
to be depended on. However, in sheep, I 
am very certain we are liable to be misled 
by it ; and, I apprehend, much depends 
upon being early or late lambed, well or 
ill fed, and so on. Particularly, I have 
frequently known tups to have what we 



Gain- 



* The property of Mr. Rain, of Snow-haU, near 
ford, ia the county of Dnrham. 
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call four broad or renewed teeth, when by 
the ^bove.rnl^ they ought to have had only 
two.-^A [friend of mine^ and an eminent 
hr^der,.,Mr. ^harge^ of Cleasby, a few 
years ^go, shewed a shearing tup, at Rich- 
xnqod^ in Yorkshire, for the premium 
given by thej./\gfjpultural Socijefy there^ 
which had six bread teeth ; in consequence 
pf which, the judges rejected Mr. Charge's 
tup (though cpnfes^edly the best sheep), 
because they believed him to be more than 
a shearing. Ho.wever, Mr. Charge after- 
)Kard9 proved, ;^o the satisfaction of the 
gentlemen^ t^^hiS; tup was no more than 
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Of Domestic Animals of less note. 

As it may be expected ,from a Treatise 
on Live Stock, or Domestic Animals, 
that besides Horses, Neat Cattle, Sheep, 
and Swine, something should be said on 
Rabbits, Mules, Asses, Goats, Deer, and 
even Poultry: — for the sake of method, 
then, I shall beg leave to say, that though 
these do come under the idea of dotpestic 
animals, yet I confess myself so Kttle 
acquainted with their respective merits, 
that it would be very wrong in me to at- 
tempt a history of them. Indeed, as far 
as I know, few of them are of much im- 
portance to farmers in general, though in 
particular situations they certainly have 
their merits j and amongst the most useful 
of these are 

BABBITS. 

Large tracts of poor light soils, in many 

p 4 parts 
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parts of the kingdom, are employed in 
Rabbit-warrens, and no doubt may be of 
great advantage to individuals, as well as 
to the community at large ; for, both the 
flesh and fur of these little creatures are of 
considerable value, I was told, when In 
Lincolnshire, in 1784, that many parts 
which had formerly been employed or 
stocked with rabbits, and then ploughed 
for some years, were now again converted 
into rabbit-warrens, from their being con-- 
vinced, by experience, that these little 
animals made a better return upon those 
poor light soils, than the plough. 1 have 
been informed that the fur of the rabbit is 
now much more valuable than it was 
some years since ; and the skins of the 
Lincolnshire rabbits are particularly esti^ 
mable from their being mostly silver-greys 
■ — the down being black, with white hairs 
thickly interspersed. The skins of this 
variety sell for four shillings a dozen more 
than the common sort. These rabbits 
were sold last year at 3s. a couple; 

5 which 
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which 30 years ago sold for Is, 4d. ; a 
circumstance that may account for th'dse 
p6ot soils i-evertlng ig^in froih the cul- 
ture of the plough lb ribbit-wdttetls. 
'there are various mode's of takirig raWrtSf 
but the ti-ap or pit-fall is by f^r the mbSt 
eligible ; a description 6f which I Shall 
take thie libierty of transcribing froAl Mi".; 
MafthaH*^ kural feii6n6itty of YotkShitb: 
—The kfd}) ibnsiists d^ a* Wge pit or cis- 
tern, formed within the gr6und, attd CO- 
vered With ia fteoV, 6)^ With ohe Ufge hill- 
ing dbbn ^^ith a s'Mall ii^ap-dobftd^iy^s 
its cet^tre, into wliich the rabbits 4¥fe led 

byanafrbw muee. 

This trap, on its first inti-odutttbri, Wik 
set rirosfiy by.A hay-stack — hay being at 
that Vntie the chief wiritewfood of fabbitS • 
or, oil the outside bf the wirren-W'all, 
^here the 'rabbits W'eife blbseVVed to scratch 

• m 

ttiiich in t:>td^r lo itiake their escape. Sihe6 
the cultivation of turnips as a wintef-fob4 
fdr this species of stocltiias become aprac-- 

tice. 
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tice, the situation of the trap has been 
changed. 

Turnips being cultivated in an inclosure 
within the warren, a trap is placed within 
the wall of this inclosure. For a night 
or two, tlie muce is left open, and the trap 
kept covered (with a board or triangular 
rail) in order to give the rabbits the re- 
quisite haunt of the turnips ; which, hav« 
ing got, the trap is bared, and the required 
number taken. 

In emptying the cistern, the rabbits are 
sorted ; those which are fat and in season 
are slaughtered ; those which are lean or 
out of condition, are turned upon the tur- 
nips to improve. 

At the close of the season the bucks and 
the does arc sorted in a similar way ; the 
bucks are slaughtered, the does turned 
loose to breed. One male, I understand, 
is considered as sufficient for six or seven 
females ; and the nearer they can be 
brought to this proportion, the greater 
stock oi young ones may be expected : it 

being 
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being the nature of the males (unnatural 
as it may appear), to destroy their young, 
more especially, perhaps, when their pro- 
portional number is too great. 

Great precaution Is requisite in the u«c 
of these traps. If too many rabbits be 
admitted at once, and the cistern be kept 
close covered only for a few hours, suffo- 
cation and inordinate heat take place, and 
the carcases, at least, are spoiled. — Many 
thousand carcases have been wasted 
through this means. The traps are there- 
fore watched ; and when the required 
number are caught, the muce is stopped^ 
or the trap covered. 

Asses and Mules 

are undoubtedly very hardy creatures, use- 
ful in many situations, and, probably, well 
worth breeding by those that understand 
them. I remember, some years ago, see- 
ing a fine Spanish Ass at Beverley, fourteen 
hands three inches high, kept as a stallion, 

\ and 
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attc! cbverfid at no less than two guineas a 

These poor creatures are abused and 
buffeted on all occasiops, put to the greatest 
drudgery and hatdships, and seem to be 
equally despised by man and beast. It is 
aihazihg How patiently they bear with the 
crudest treatment, and drag out a long 
life, though under unmerciful loads, and 
^ost barbarous usage. 

Of Goats and Deer 

i kn6w very little ; but suppose that the 
different species of those animkls might be 
greatly improved, by the simple and plain 
rule of selecting th6 best males and best 
females ; and breeding from these, in pre* 
ference to ithe promiscuous methods, which 
at present, I am told, are too much pur- 
sued : and I can have little doubt, but that 
the best venison (as well as the best mut- 
ton, &c.) will always be found in the 
truest form, along with the smallest and 

finest 






finest bone ; and If so, how easy would ijf 
be for a Nobleman or GepUemaji to ord^ 
Ills game-keeper to choose out a few Qf 
the best males and females priQf tq tl^^ 
rutting season, put them intp ts^ fenc^4 
place by themselves, give the young onef 
a particular mark, to know theni. frpw 
the promiscuous race ! And ^ few y?4Rf 
will determine whether this plotter lif(? 
worthy the attention recommended. ^ 
|cnow great stress is laid uppn the p9Sr 
turage or herbage they feed upon, nor w^ 
I deny its effects in a degree ; y^t I 3jp» 
prehend a right choice of the pxost v^li^^*^ 
ble males and females of any kind who- 
soever, properly attended to, bred fro^i^ 
and the produce depastured along witlf 
the promiscuous breed, will shew a ]I^^ci^ 
more conspicuous eflfect. 

0/ the Feathaed Tribe 

I acknowledge myself more ignorant than 
even of the quadrupeds I have last noticed. 

However, 
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However, if I am rightly informed by 
people of nice palates, the small-boned, 
well-proportioned poultry, greatly excel 
the large-boned, big kind, in taste, fine- 
ness of flesh, and flavour; and if this be 
the case, it would seem as though the 
same principle which we have all along 
endeavoured to establish, held good through 
all the diflerent classes of domestic animals 
which supply us with food, viz. — That of 
all animals^ ofivhatever kindj those which have 
the smallest J cleanestjjinest bonesy are in gene- 
ral the best proportioned^ and covered with 
the best and finest- grained meat. I believe^ 
they are also the hardiest^ healthiest, and most 
inclinable to feed, able to bear the most fatigue 
while livings and worth the most per lb. when 
dead. 
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In the former part of this work, the na- 
tive breeds of Sheep, together with their 
respective varieties, have received a mi- 
nute discussion. — Such a discussion, in- 
deed, is of the greatest moment both to 
the grazier and cattle-keeper, and also to 
the wool-stapler, whose united labours so 
essentially contribute to promote the com- 
mercial interests of Britain. In order, 
therefore, to render the present edition as 
complete as the importance of its subject 
demands, the most respectable sources of 
information have been carefully examined; 
from which, as well as from the experience 
of intelligent and spirited graziers, the 

subjoined 
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subjoined account of the Merino or 
Spanish Breed of Sheep has been com- 
posed ; a breed which, though of compa- 
ratively recent iqtroductipp into the Bri- 
tish Isles, has a very strong claim to public 
attention, from the powerful influence it 
promises to have, in meliorating the qua- 
lity of our staple commodity, WOOL. 

The males of the Meiino Breed have 
barns of a middle size, but tbp fpwale9 9r9 
sometimes without them: the fi^ces %n() 
legs of both are white, the legs rather long^ 
and bones fine. Thi^ breed is asserted to. 
be tolerable hardy, and kindly disposed to 
take on fet. The average weight, pe? 
quarter, of a tolerably fq,t ram, is about 
lllbs. ; that of ewes, about Ulbs.* 

Notwithstanding the long fs^tablished 
celebrity of the Spanish wool, it is a singu- 
lar circumstance that no attentioii has in 
that Country been paid to the form of 
their Sheep : hence, the shape of. the 

• Lord Spmcrvillc*s System pursued by tjie 6oard of 
Agriculture^ 8vo Edit. p. 8l^ &c. 

body 
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ho6y is by no means perfect ; and the 
pendulous skin beneath the throat, or 
throaliness^ (as it is termed) which is usually 
accompanied with a sinking or hollow in 
^e neck, presents an offensive appearance 
to the eye of an English breeder, with 
whom symmetry of proportion constitutes 
a principal criterion of excellence. This 
ihroatiness, however, is much esteemed in 
Spain,, being there supposed to denote a 
tendency both ,to wool and t6 a heavy 
fleece ; but it may be removed by drafting 
off the most faulty ewes, and by. paying 
due attention to the form of the rams, so 
that in^ few years, such defects will per- 
Jiaps be scarcely found. Yet, though the 
Spanish Sheep are .deficient in these points^ 
they are level on the back and behind 
tiie shoulders : and Lord Somerville has 
proved by facU^ which the limits of the 
present work unavoidably compel us to 
omit, that there is no reasonable founda- 

^ Facts and Observations on Sheep^ WooU &c. by 
I^ord Somcrville> p. 21^ &e« , 

Q tlon 
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tion to Conclcrde that deformity in sh^ipe 
is essential to the production of good 
wool. 

iThe fteece of the#Merint> Sheep is uft- 
commonly line, and weighs, upon ah 
average, about three potinds and a half. 
In colour it is unlike that of any English 
breed: "fliere rs ort the surfat^e of the besft 
Spanish fleectt a dark brown tinge, amount- 
ing almost to a black, whidh is formed by 
dust adhering to the greasy, yolky pro- 
perties of its pile ; and the contrast be- 
tween it and the ricli wliite colour within, 
as well as the rosy hue of the skin, that 
peculiarly denotes high proof, at first sight 
ejccitos surprise. The harder tlie fleece is, 
the more it resists any external pressure of 
the hand, tlie more close and fine will be 
tlie wool; here and there, indeed, a fine 
pile may be formed with an open fleece, 
tliough this occurs but rarely.* Nothing, 
however, has tended to render the Merino 

• Facts ajid Observations, p. 2i« 

Sheep 
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Sheep more unsightly to the fipglisli eyc^ 
than the l?i.rge tuf(: of wool yylmh QQve^^ 
the head ; it is of a very inferior q^Hity^ 
and daisies with that prodyc^ ^Iqw- the 
hind legs, on which accpunt it dqes not . 
sort into the Rafinos (or prime), Finos (ox 
fiecpnd best), or Terceros (the inferior sort)^ 
?ind CQpsequently is never exported frpijti 
Spain. It h^s been Lord Sjom^erville's 
practice to clip tjie wool of both these parts 
of the sheep, twice or thrice in t^ie year ; 
th^ £rst clipping being made about six \ .^ 

weeks after shearing. Although, by such 
practice, the weight of the fleece become? 
reduced a few ounces, yet its value suffers 
very little diminution : and, if the cats- 
hair should appear in the head -locks, with* 
out being visible in any pther parjt of the 
fleece (which sometimes occurs) t^ie fleece 
is thereby rescued from a very great draw- 
i>ack on its value.^ 

The Spanish ftpcks, jyhi^h. yield fjp^ 

^ FactSi &c. p. 24j note. 

Q 2 wool, 
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wool, arc distinguished by the appellatiort 
of Trashumantej on account of their tra^ 
veiling from one end of the kingdom to 
the other : they are wintered in Estre- 
madura and other warm provinces; and 
during the Summer months they graze qn 
the mountains of Castile, Leon, and 
Asturias. On the contrary the Estanie or 
stationary flocks belong to the provinces of 
Estfemadufa, Molina, Cordova, and other 
districts. For the government of the 
whole, a board or council, termed La 
Mesta^ is established, with peculiar laws 
and Jurisdictions, and which is divided into 
the four departments of Segovia, Leon, 
Soria, and Cuenca» The Segovian and 
Leonese wool is reputed to be of the finest 
quality; next, ranks that of Soria, and 
the wool of Cuen9a is least esteemed^ 
though the whole is stated to exhibit 
various gradations in point of quality, in 
proportion to the pcLsturSj as well as the care 
of the farmer or shepherd.^ 




^ DUlor? Abridgmen^f Bowleg's Trave^ ii^to Spaii^. 
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The truly admirable and systematic 
management of the Merino Sheep, in ge« 
Qeral, is certainly productive of very great 
benefit to the wool ; but Lord Somerville 
is disposed^ to attribute it to three circum* 
stances.. in particular, the last of which is 
the most. important. ; They are as follow:* 

*' 1st. The use of salt.— It is spread on 
«maU: tiles' or. jdates, amongst which the 
sheep ace<feiTBn, and allowed to take as 
miichias thfcjr require : when grazing on 
limestone ioil^y they require. none. It is 
supposed; and with great truth , to correct 
any acidity in the stomach, a disorder 
common to sheep even in that climate i^ 
but of a much more serious nature in the 
damp climate of Great Britain, more {>ar^ 
ticularly when stocked oh : green floaty 
food, such as turnips, vetches, or young 
clovers. The heavy duty on salt must be 
prohibitory in this country so far as regards 
sheep, and &)r that reason' was not laid on 

^ Lord SomerKlleV System parsaed hf tht Board of 
Agriculture^ ftc. )>• 50. * - • - 

. Q S in 
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in Spain. But it o'cburs to me, that chalk 
may Be a most beneficial substitute for it ; 
ind though not so Warming in its nature 
ai salt^ is still is ^od to cortect acidity* 
Chalk has long foden givlen to fartting calves^ 
for the pur{)Ose' of correcting this acidity ; 
2ind iVhy not to sbeep and lambs, who are 
equally subject to it ? ! 

•* Sidly. The practice of rubbing into the 
wool^red or yellow ioch re in itl|;e Ofonth of 
September. It is supposed tb mix with, 
ahd qualify the perspiration, which would 
l)tbcr\yi$ef gi>e aft asperity to the wooi^ 
arid to fony at coat hnpeli^etrable to rain or 
icold.^'^^It is howerer^ questiondbie, whe^ 
tHtr ochre be Teally rubbed into the fleecef 
€£j:|;lie Merino Sb&ep. In 'the Annudl 
fBegliter for 1764, there is a communica- 
tionto Mr» Pet^rCollihson, F, R. S. from 
ifata. Johfn Bowled'; ;who therein asserts 
dfliat;in the mt>nth'of Sepy^ber^ red 'ochi«e 
isDihibbddiinto the back and kUds oft/tjieefp^ 
for the purpose of qualifying that pcrspi- 
ration wlilch .wotild otherwise give aa 
r,i t P asperity 
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asperity to the wpol^ as well as of protect* 
ing the animal from cpld, a practice consU 
dered in $pain> 99 being bene^cial tq the 
wool. Lord S. during hi& r,esldencei in that 
country waa left in doubt, wh^etb^r ?iny 
earth yxsubfitancejvas ^ctvially applied by 
the Spanish ^e|>heixjs, or i( ^ applied, 
what its real quality was. Qn his return 
to London, samples were submitted to .the 
accurate analysis gf the late Dr. .Q^rnett, 
who gave Uie following result of bis.cxf 
perimentSk 

:■ *V^nce Friday morning ]^t,X)r. Gari* 
" nett.has been engaged in. experiments 
^^ wiitb tbe wopli aii^ finds that the sub;^ 
^^ stance with wbich it is jmpregpa^ed^ 
^* .is, a saponacepus kipd pf,clay, very sL* 
*^ mHar to: fuller*? evtbr Xt.dpes ^ot^apr 
« pear to. hay<?,..be«n mwd jWi^^ oil or 
•* any kind of grcajppr^yipj^Iy.fo.^iog 
♦* ;rubbed on, fQ thitif WP»^ .fl»lth<?r have 
>*.:beemi?e(liic(3dtp ^w4^ ^^.^ubj^on, 
** or tempered with water t» {i cerjtaia 
.1* lijthickness. There is a imall quantity, 

Q 4 q£ 
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" of fine sllicious sand in the earth, which 
" may either have been in it at first, or 
" may have adhered to the fleiece, and 
*^ can be of nb consequence. The wool 
is cleared most completely froni the 
earthy/matter, merely by washing in 
^^ cold water, and does not seem id pos*^ 
^^ sess the usual greasiness of common 
" wool. 

" Forty-six grains of wool, on being 

" washed in cold dbtilled water, gave out 

** nine grains of this earthy matter, which 

*** by different tests seemed to be clay, but 

'" it is so very viscid, or glutinous, that it 

** took more than twelve hours to 'pa^ 

f^ through a very porous filter; this isf, 

*^ however, the case with most, of thfe 

<« clayey substantes. Dr. G. thinks, that 

^^ nothing resembles it so much as fuller'k 

i*^ earth. . It does not seetti to contain-any 

^* ii-on, when tried with the most delicate 

<" tests, and therefore is not of aa ochry 

^^ nature/' . ■ '* 
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But the &ciperiorUy of ■ the Span ish.fleec^ 
.is ^ttisitiuted .>y .t|:«fd Sopfy^yiJite*'--" Sdly-j. 
Tq th!5^.ihca[V:wlabie.«^yaiMiagf|s.they dej?,yf 
froi^ the :d«e tppera^WQupC their q<^!pf 

cliftKite Mj^ jtjie ;sej^9nj^ [sp ,3* jta pf pservje 
an:fs/m.£U.t#Hiper^tMre;Df;/air, ...Such treat-- 
mept: fliMgt^^t)Qp^ftt,tfij5 93rcp$es materially^ 
tfliQ wh^ie^jv-^li^ allo^^ it gives a decidefl 
superiority to the wooL Spanish . AqqI^ 
^re »net^rr:|g^.<>u|; ,pfr,^he 4o^; to feiejd^ until 
thedep^r^Hrgjftf jth,?. TOOjnju^.jjews,^ ^^^^ 
are deem^ |)r^«diqiaji.:tQj'«hfiepj^^n^ cuy 
-in part 1 occasion that wfll kppwn dispr^fjc^ 
(the rot of the liver. There ie little dq^ 
.that it is the- irnqaediate ocpasicu., of. ,the 
r^Otrrot ) ^yhic>h^ in t)ii§;; climate :r^^ 
,mak^s,Us appeara^iGe. jbe^r^^ 5^. , Barthpli^ 

jnew*s d^y (the 25 th of ^p^pst). , Thgir 
isheep Are.i?\y^^te(^,^.dLaijf;Of. two, ^^^ep 

shearing, t,o iTjake thejwo/?] gprt w^l^'frogi 
the body^ as w^las,. p^j^pp^^o^^d^jp^ 
f4;hing to tfee weight; apd.arfic^rf f^Hjr 
UiOus94 durifl^ ;^ pighj, .flf.in cfild; j|y 
i-i.' :. ., * weather, 
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ureather^ for some days after shearing* If^ 
jtrone uotfoi^m temperatarisoif eJimatey 
this trcatmeilt'is'essetitkl to 4he health of 
^e6p^ and beyond tEi doubt it id s6» ho^ 
'foiicft ndi^^ It* lieciessary in the-v^triabie 
ttid nncettaih ^li#fMe of i^reivt Brk^in f 
"Yet numbers of 'U!? have never giv^' ft tricK 
4neTrt*s thought) to tvhsH! we 4nay'tllii>ptti6 
Would be seH>.evideht to menot-Mf'tapm- 
«ity whatever; ' ■.:t'ii\-\A. 

- '^AtKhoughweeannot^ommandii'tetti. ^ 
•perate or steady cMmate, niuch-af itsseve^ 
tity may ibe edUnteracted by^cfeeap^^ and 
<Sfflple means. In the mbuntftinoAs^ H>r 
-Billy, districts, Essential benefitto' the wocfl 
Ihay be derived from attention to 'aspect 
^iiind elevation, as well as soil ; and where 
"this • attention has been pald^ wool is of^a 
^tepcrior quality/' It Is also familiar to 
•eVery farmer wihatever, that this value of 
^e Carcase is much influenced by an ait* 
•ftfiitibh to this circumstahce ;—t^by stock* 
TO^' the higher -grounds in summer, wheite 
^^fiWsh ah: m*y <be found'; MUd low, well 
^T j^'' sheltered 



sheltered land^, lying td ihe ^Utb^ whetf 
winter advances ; but though knowtt^ tbift 
is fot ever neglected in ptiactiee/' 

Convinced of the imf^ortane^ of ^Itef 
to the health and itadprotement ^^fsheep^ 
Lord* & has proposed ike followiiig isitifpte 
tnethpd of cottingi for geiierait utt Aufki^ 
the;; cold months. ^ Two fratn^e^^ oM 
fastened to* the back . of ht^r^Ie^ kitbit 
toiiM the fold, > or, if only hsA( roUnd % 
on that side where tHe wind i^y and ^ 
otheY formitig a penthousie^ or-, cover^ 
toHvar^ tke inside of ^e fold^^ ^estiogdtt 
k^le/of four or fWe feet in hdgiit,with 
ft'deelkity of fourteen or fifteen i»6h«i$ 
to Jdt the rain run 'Oir^> will give ^b^ 
e^ry {protection the^re^tUFe^ witlJcoep 
dhy their fodder,^nd' \V)fll^dlloW>theih >M 
*eek fresh air if nec&sssacy. ' iTli^^ft 
frtfiftes may be iriade of fiv* po^ks^i«icll 
right feet long^ and «t ilftewi;:ifi€btt 
diiMafKre from efaicih othef y ma|^ be botinti 
fey Mf^ithy or rope-iyarn, to ii^e^ds^ 'kn^ 
Aw, W any light sub^h8«i' wbicii 

3 will 
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will turn wind and fajn^; J/y the help 
0f a . light drdg on four low wheels^ these 
and the hurdles may. he moved, from 
place to place, and set up again iw as 
Jittle time as^ without such a carriage; 
18 required to change a common fk>ld s 
the convenience, and trifling ej9q)^ce 
of such cotting, must defeat ey^eiy. objec*^ 
tion to a system, which ought, .long 
^go, to have been in general adoption 
throughout the island* It is possible^ 
that by a $udden change of wind, when 
blowing hard, these sheltered .burdles 
may be thrown down occasionally;^ apd 
sometimes broken; but they miay^bn 
replaced ; at a trifling ex pence : no other 
objection occurs . to their general use 
worthy of notice/' His Lordship thus 
concludes this subject, the importance of 
which has induced the writer of this artio- 
cle to give the present minute account :—* 
f^ Not a shadow of doubt rests with me, 
<^ that in the short period of five years, 

** whatever the breed of sheep may bef the 

wool 
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" wool of the young flock will be improoei 
** ONE FIFTH ifi quality y and the carcase 
** kept up at a reduced expense.^** 

When we consider the vast superioritjr 
which -British woollen Cloths have long 
and preeminently held over tliat manu*-/ 
factured in other countries, it becomes a 
matter of no little surprize to find (as the 
subjoined statements will demonstrate) 
that Great Britain was one of the last 
powers who turned their attention towards 
this important national concern. 

Sweden, though one of the most remote 
countries of Europe, appears to be one of 
* the first, into which the enlightened policy 
of her governors introduced the Spanish 
«(heep, avowedly with the view of improv- 
ing the wretched Swedish breeds. The 
first Merino flock was imported from Spain 
in 1723, by M. Alstroemer, who sue- 
iceeded in naturalizing and rearing in d^ 
severe cliniate, a race of sheep which it 

P Spjinervilicfs SystCQi, &c. p. 54» 55* 

was 
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was zpptLtenily impossible to wppprt out 
of a warm country. From the year 1740 
to 1780, a public bounty of 25 per cent, 
was allowed to those who sold fine wool : 
in 1780, these premiums were reduped to 
15, and in 178<? to 12 percent; and^in 
1792, they were no longer grafted, as the 
object proposed was fully obtained.* In 
116^^ M. Lasteyrie states that there were, 
in Sweden, 65,3^9 sheep of the pure 
Merino blood, and 23,384 of the mixed* 
blood; since which time, their number 
has constantly increased, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties presented by the 
length of the winters and the extreme 
severity of the climate. The Spanish 
sheep retain, in Sweden, their original 
form : their fleeces preserve their eqyality 
of length, their elasticity and fine quality 
of pile : nor is their weight diminished in 
any respect. M. Lasteyrie mentions th^t 

• Lasteyrie's " Histoirc dc rintroduction des moatons 
a lainc fine d'Espagnc dans les divers Etats dc TEurope,** 
tec. Svo. iZoz, chap. 3. p. 6. 

he 
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he has seen leeces of Merino ntms» weigh- 
ing ISlbs. each ; and that, when they are 
seasoned to the climate and properly fed^ 
he has seen them larger and finer sheep 
than in Spain.* 

No particular period can be ascertained 
for the introduction of Merino sheep into 
the D^ni^b dominipnsy where, however, 
they have uniformly been found to prosper 
when well managed.'^ In point of prior* 
ity. Upper Saxony ranks next to Sii^eden, 
as the country where the ^anieh breed 
has longest been known and naturalised ; 
and where such natucali2^ti<m has heea 
attended with the xnost signal aad bene*- 
ficial success. The firt^t importation too|f:. 
place in 1765, the next in 17784 ^ 
Lasteyrie has carefully inspected many 
different flocks, the wool of which (both 
of the pure Merino as^well as of the xaixe4 
breeds) has been of the first quality* 



• Lasteyrie, p. 13, &c. f Ibid. chap. 3. p. 17, Sec. 
} Ibid. chap. 4* p. ^3* andfol. 

Frederic 
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• Frederic 11. first introduced the Spanish 
ilhecp into the Prussian dominions in 1786; 
but the object proposed by that wise Mo- 
narch has by no means been answered • 
Some of these Sheep were distributed 
througli the country, where mismanage- 
ment and gross neglect have caused them 
to degeiierate in a very great degree ; 
while part was carried ofFby diseases. M. 
Lastoyrie has, however, seen others, that 
have by proper treatment retained their 
jpristine qualities.^ 

In the year 1776, the Empress Maria 
Theresa introduced a flock of SOO Me- 
rinos, which were followed about the year 
1782, by two other flocks : but a variety 
of political causes have concurred to im- 
pede the progress of this, as well as other 
departments of Agriculture in the Austrian 
dominions: notwithstanding these obsta- 
cle», there are at present in Bohemia, 
^Hungary, and a few other parts of the 



• Lastcyric, chap. 5. p. 30* 3 k 



Austrian 




Austrian Ettiperbr'i territ6ries^ Sivetli 
flocksi consisting both of lhe|)ur^ Merinbi 
and also of the improved rA\iitd blobd.* 

The year 1770 wdS also the period, 
when the Spanish breed was iiitroduc^d 
into France by M. M. Trddaine, nndet 
the direction afad with the idvices of th^ 
cdebrated Naturalist Daubetiton. the 
Success, which attended their exertions, 
became at length an object of attention to 
the Sovereign ; l>y whose orders a choic^ 
flock of the finest Merihb breed y^^ imi- 
ported, and settled at Ramb6uill6tj where 
the most sanguine hopes of ^access hat^ 
been answered to the fullest extent.-j- 

Although various efforts had been made, 
in Holland, to introduce the Spanish breed, 
yet they all proved abortive, in cbhseqtience 

# • • ' 

of gross mismanagement, until M. Twent 
in 1789, impottcd three rams znd four ewes. 
^Notwithstanding tlie animals had suffered 



♦ Laattyrie> tluip« 6. p. 36, #pc. f tbiii. cHz^. % 

" K severely 
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severely during their voyagp^ they soon 
recovered by, judicious treatnient : and 
from this small, pumber, he has raised a 
numerous flock of pure blood.* His 
rams : prod uce from 9. to 1 2lbs. of unwashed 
WooL and his ewes from 6 to . Slbs. ; a 
quantity exceeding that yielded by the 
strongest Dutch breeds, the fleeces of 
which rarely weiajh. more. than 8 or lOlbs. 
. Halving thus given 9. concise account of 
the introduction of Merino sheep into vari-v 
ou^ Eurppean countries, (whose latitudes 
in a .great degree correspond with our 

own) we proceed to relate the effprtsi 

• • ■ ■ » ■ 

which have been made in .Great Britain, 
towards carrying the same important de- 
sign into execution. The Spanish breed 

wa§ first introduced into this country in. 

. . -' ■ • • ■ ■ . 

1181 if but thqfirst^c/zVe, step that was 

•» - • 1 • •- - . ' 

• • i . 

. * M. Twent's /arm being calculated only to support 2.0Q 
feheep, lie^ disposes of the surplus every year.— Larfeyficj 
-chap. 8. p. 100, &c. 

t Mr. hartley's " Letters on extending the growth of 
«nct:t6tluhgWooV'&c. ^ • * ' ; . 
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I 

taken for this purpose^ was made by his 
present Majesty; td whose patriotic eare 
we are indisputably indebted ; for etery 
advantage we may derive from the growth 
of fine wool; and who received from 
Spain, in the year 1792, several rams and 
ewes of the Negretti breed/ The circum- 
stances, that attended this importation, 
present a striking instance of the powerful 
influence, which deep-rooted prejudices, 
and a determined adherence to established 
modes, of thinking and acting, have upon 
meq^ whose labours certainly contribute 
Very essentially to the commercial pros- 
perity of Britain. The wool of this flock 
was acknowledged by the manuf^swcturers, 
who saw it, to bp to all appearaticfi .of the 
yeiy first quality ; yet none of them would 
offer a price for it, in any degree equal, tp 
what they themselves gave for good Spanish 
wool ; lest it sliould not prove in^ manu- 
facture so valuable as its appearance pro- 
mised. Consequently, it became neces^ 
sary, to manufacture' the jyooj iii Aw M^^ 

K 3 jesty^i 
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jesty^i mvn inptnsii ia orddt to demonstrate 
its absolute fitness for the fabno of broad 
doth. This was accordingly done for 
several sticcessive years, in various manners, 
and the cloth uniformly proved of an ex* 
cellent quality. The persons, however, 
to whom the wool was thus offered for 
sale, still continued to undervalue it, in 
consequence of a prepossession, that, al«> 
though it might not at first degenerate, 
yet its quality would, at length, certainly 
becotne much deteriorated. In 179^^, it 
v^ras resolved to sell the wool at the price 
which should be offered for it, even though 
such price should be inadequate to its real 
valuti in order that tfce manufacturers 
thentteltes ml||ht make a fair trial of it^ 
quality. The • cKp^ or produce of that 
yesir's shearing^ vtras accordingly sold feir 
2s. per lb. ;' and ' Ac clip 6f 1797 for 
2s. 2d;*'* " ■ -• '•'•' 

• . . ii ^ t . .. . ■ . i . ' * . 
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* jScc.afi intctcsting paijibhlct, intitlcd a '* Prpject for 
aitkdtog^thV^jired cf fihe-Vooflcd ISpaiifcJIr t9hccp,»'tfc. 

•'\- '■^- ^ '^ The 
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T2^ value of tbe w^ol being thus in 
maiip degree known, the produce of the 
years A 79 9 and 1799, W!i» respectjively 

method ; and the R<0r Ra£A99i(the ^iipe)^ 
whibb iCPjqnlposed n^fdy fpyrr&fthii of tfee 
#hole,.p£^uc6d in 1798^ $«i^ andin i79:9i 
56«-^d^ per lb. It ^oidd be o)»prj«edi 
that the lirool Jo qadstioyn had been ura^h^^ 
for the nifsinu&ctitnef]. and ai iv^ahing 
reduces thd weight of Spwiish wQolabou^ 
one sixlh p^» ^ {Mopdrtionate r^diUotioii 
must be made, which will leiilYe 494 Sd^ioi 
ihc clip for 179&^ and .40. 7d. for that of 
1799. The fianQ^ pr^cea wer0 ohtainecl 
from thedip of ilSOa 4iJ»d l«4>l}^ce 
whidi .lime ; the sums havo prbgrecisirely 
increastdy so th&t the E. or prine wool 
of the ewe flock, bte sold for 65. Ad. and 
that of \he rams, at .^^ 6d. per lb. 

It may be proper to oteerve,. thiat hit 
Majesty's flock of pure Merinos was for 
some time at Oatlatnls, the seat of H. R. H. 
the Duke of York : on their first ajrrival^ 

» 3 the 
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the sh^ep were extremely low in flesh j 
but, in pFoportion as they were put int<r 
keep, they improved in fkshv and the; 
various diseases^ which hiad affected* them^ 
vfrere eotirely removed ; and the sheep left 
Oatlands Park, con^derably advanced in 
bulk, renbvated in their constitutions^ aiid; 
their wool, in quantity and qu^it^V the 
admiration of every bo^y.*- Sir J<iseph 
^nks, to whom the direction of this iSoGk^ 
has been committ^ed, has j^tated that it has 
been fed on^ grass in . the summer, and on^ 
hay. Airiiig the winter : nor. has anyparti-^ 
cular management . been adopted w^iih ren 
gard to - the dieep^ excepting that . they 
have nof been: folded ron fallqw land, and 
that ^ in winjte? and • during • hot . wekther 
ihey have^ceess to a shod, erects with- 
out w^k, under which they frequently 
lie down» i Sir^J* Banks is of opinion, that 
they hbVe thriven as well ^s other breeds 

f 'Bfft this intexc^tipg fact, .we are indebted ^o Mr. 
Af alcolm's " Compendium of l/Lpdern A£ricokare>" ^q^ 

\^^y '-: y. of' 
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of sheep Ifept on the same land, and 
under the care of the same shepherd.*. 

Of the various individuals, whose exer- 
tions demand our grateful acknpwledg* 
melits for their attempts towards rieriderihg 
his \|€ijesty*s patriotic Views, in the. intro- 
duction of Merino SKeiep, permahefitly 
useful, we regret that our limits compel 
us to notice only two : viz. Dr. Parry of 
Bath, and the Rt. Hon. .Lord Somcrvflle, 
the late President of the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

I)r. Parry first began his exiieriqaents 

with Morfe ewes, which however, he con- 

. * . . ■ 'I • • * 

ceived, he soon had good reasons for dis- 
carding; 'and accordingly selected his ewes 

from the pure Ryeland, or Herefordshire 

. • • . ■ 

breed, which were ahogether uncohtami- 
nated by the admixture of any of the larger 
and more fashionable kinds. The rams 
employed for the original crpsses were 



f 



. • Dr. C. H. ?2Lrtf9 ** Fftcti' kifd observations on wool/* 

^c. 4to. 1 8oOi p- ^8* 

R 4 Merinos 
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Merinos, from his Majesty^si flock, as also 
from that of Lord SomervUle. As far down 
as the fourth generation, all the rams 
proved to be horned, but the ewes were 
uniformly hornless,-!- It may be proper 
to remark that the whole extent of land, 
occupied by Dr. P. did not amount to 60 
4cres ; of which 'the largest in closure com-** 
prized Hi acres, and the smaller ones 
vaxying from three to five, seven, or nine 
acres. Nearly the who\e is ve^^y .much 
exposed to the influence of the sun and 
lyeather ; and the sheep have bpen dis- 
posed on it at different seasops, i;nerely 
with ri?ference . tp their security i^nd food, 
and the cjryne^softhe soil. No particular 
care has, been tak^n of them during the 
winter : nor had any of them ever been 
housed. , except the ewes for two or three 
pijg^hts ^fter l^bipg, if the weathef were 



» -I ■ • ■ 



♦ Sec Dr. Parry's " fkcts and Observations/* &c. p. 



4> 5> 91 ; — also his commnnication inserted in the " Ltt^ 
tfirr^d r ^poi? ^ ikt BftTk aii4 W«h ^ BQi^and Sqcicty^ 
yol. I. p, 83>&c« 

•/^ ':■•'•'•'' .1 severe 
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s^ver^. His land is fiuccessively manured 
With stable-dung, coal*^hes, and Other 
spil, and al$o by folding : the greater part 
of it produced g||iod crops of grass ; an4 
9i; \im»Xf ope half of it is coarse and rich* 
The fatting sh^ep (as usual) have had bet- 
ter k wp than the store sheep ; and th» 
rams ^nd lambs have generally gone with 
the former except during the tupping sea** 
son. Jn the spring and summer pf 1 199 
(when Pr. P. wrote thp present statement), 
th^y w^re chiefly (supported on wild en* 
divQ ^nd cabbages ; they have always had 
Scotch c^bbag^s and hay in the autumn, 

winter, and spring ; and in the winter of 
J 790 they were wholly fed on those arti- 
cles, with th« addition of ground oil* 

cake.* 

Such were the. means employed by Dr. 
Parry ; who has been repeatedly honotired 
with the pre^uums of the Bath and West 
pf England Society, for the wool produced 

by 
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^ the sheep during the laist fifteen years 
which he- has devoted to the culti?ation 
of a breed of sheep. The result of his .ex--^ 
penence {communicatelltto the same re- 
spectable Society)may be comprized in the 
following propositions; the proofs of 
which we regret that the limits of thi& 
Appendix iinavoidably require to he 
omitted. . 

♦ " I. The wool of the fourth cross of 
** this breed is fully equal in fineness to. 
** that of the male! parent stock in Eng* 

land. Unless by accident the wqol of 

no dip, short of the fourth^ equals ia 
*** fineness that of Spain.**i • 

^* 11. By breeding from select Merino 
^* Rycland^ rams and ewes^ 6f this stocky 
** sheep may be obtained, the fleeces of 
*i which are superior both to^those of the 
** cross-bred parents, ^ and of coorse tb^ 
** those of the original progenitors of the 
** piire ^ Merino blood in England.''-*- 



€i 
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^ Bsth^ Papers, yol.io»p* S3. 94.' 
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[Hence it is evident that the assertion of 
^e very respectable agriculturist^ Mr* 
Knight^ of EltODy is founded only on a 
partial view of tibe subject : for he has 
said ** some crosses have lately been 'made 
'-^ with Spanish rams, but the produce t 

have seen are ugly, and are, I am in« 
^ formed, subject to the foot-rot;'** — 
From the strictest inquiries that can be 
made, the converse of Mr. K/s statement 
appears to be the fact ; and that the shi^ep 
in question, are no miore subject to tliei 
foot*f ot, than any native breed.] ; i • . 

^^; III»i From mixed rams of this breed 

■ 

•* aheep may be obtained, having wool; at 
^* least, equal in fineness to the best which 
^* caA.be pirocured fron> Spain.'* < 

" IV; W;ool,.frQjn sheep of a proper 
^^ inodification ^ Merino and Ryeland, 
•* will make cloth equal to that from the 
^^ Spanish wool imported into this coun- 
♦' try.V 

* Communicationi to the Board of Agriculture^ yoL x. 

« V. The 
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" V» The proportion of fine wool in 
^ the flexes of this crOBs-breed is oqual^ 
*^ if not superior^ to that of th« bolt jSpa» 
*^ liisb, pilw.'IV vr 

' y V J. This wool is more profitable in 
Y ib? mtnufacture^ than the besit Spa- 

^ yiL The laanb'^ wool of tUe Merint^ 
^. brMd will make finte doth, than thd 
^ iD^st of that of the pure Merino bceed/* 
. >f VUL Should ioAg wdol, of this de« 
^ grM offimeness, be wanted for shawK 
<^ or any Indanuf&ctures^ wludi caninot be 
<^ perfMted witk any comnflmi coarse Imig 
^ liifnols, the rami fleece of th^cno^^breed 
^ (#li]ich wai miiBfaered 0S in Dr. Fispe- 
<« cimen ofcMh), will profethptthto oafif 
^ ^ pffectid' by aMowing t>ie fleefccf to 
{f rclmfiii on the aniflfiali im$homfot twd 

.¥: IX. Though Iihave never selected i 
*^ breeding ram or ewe, on account of any 
" other quality thajn the fineness oftjhe 
*• fleece, this stock is already mucl> ipi(j 

" proved 
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proved as to the form of its car6a*e,- 
" comparatively with the Merinos origi- 
^* nally imported/* This last proposition 
was supported by the exhibition of sundry 
sheep and lambs, whieh had been fed mly 
on grass ; and which prove, according to 
Dr. P.'s statement of facts, that by a proper 
selection, this breed may soori beCoittftr 
^qual in carcase to the best South DoWm.' 
Equally conspicuous for similar patriotic 
exertions, stands Lord Somcrville, whose 
efforts in promoting the same national ob« 
ject, we now proceed succinctly to notice. 
Some years since, his Lordship undertook^ 
a voyage to Portugal, for the sole purjkJsfr* 
of selecting by his own judgment, from the' 
best Spanish flocks^ such sheepf as united, 
in the greatest degree, the merit of a good' 
carcase to the superiority in wool, which 
the- Merino flocks are allowed to possess; 
As his object was, not merely to obtain the 
fiheep thenXselvesj^but also to acquire the 
whole system of sheep-husbandry as prac- 
tised in Spain, be hdd difficufties, of no 

common 
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common magnitude at any time!, to en« 
counter ; but which were very considera*^^ 
bly augmented by the hostile situations of 
Great Britain and Spain^as well as by other 
causes, not necessary here to be mentioned. 
His efforts were crowned with success : and 
in 1801 he brought home a flock of the 
first quality, selected from the Trashu^ 
manteov travelling breed of Merino sheep ; 
which were the admiration of the (Spanish) 
shepherds through whose flocks they 
passed in their journey to England.* . 

The Merino rams have ever since been 
put, and continue to be put,io ewes of the 
South, .Povirn a^md ^ Ryeland breeds ; from, 
each of which crosses a valuable sheephaS) 
been obtained both' in fleece /and in Qar-' 
case ; for these his. Lordship has received, 
sundry honorary pi'en^iums from the Bath 
an4 3Vest of England Society ; in addition 
to which, the very considerable sums',, 
which his §pare stock annually produc^^ 



* Lord Somerville's Sy«tem# &c. p« 74* &gj 
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will sufficiently prove the grbwing vilqe 
of the Merinos and their respective crosses. 

As it would require more space than caa 
be allotted to this article, to detail Lord S.'s 
various successful crosses, the following is 
offered as the result of the whole,* 

South-Down store ewes ^t; 8,1b. per 
fleece, and at Is. lOd. per Ib^ will pay 
5s. 6d\ per fleece ; which, at 6i per acre ia 
good upland pasture for seven months, and 
five months in turnips at 14 or 15* per 
acre, will pay 38 or 40s. per acre. 

Ryeland store-ewes, 2jlb. per fleece, at 
2s, 2d. per lb. untrinded,. nine sheep -pec 
acre, and turnips as abpve, will pay 
2h 3s. JOsd. per acre. . 

South-down and Merinio .ewesrof the 
half-breed at 4lb. per fleece clean-wasUed^ 



r 



» 
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* The numerous accounts^ &om.wbic)i t]le.iSbove,9taie-t 
ment is composed, may be seen at l^ength in the '< Coin* 
munications to the Board of Agriculture/' vol. 2* p< 459* 
473. . Lord Somerville*s ** Facts and Observations,^* Iwc* 
p. 1,-63. "icttersand Papers" of the JBathaHd^J^^cst p% 
England Society, vol. x. p. 67, — 75. , ,* - . 

at 
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At Si. por lb. will amount to If^. per 
fleece ; which at 7i per actc for seven 
montha, amount to 4K 10s. per acre for 
the pasture land^ with turnips as above for 
winter keep. 

Ryeland and Merino ewes of the half 
bloody at 10 per acre for seven months, 
and turnips as abo ve, at $i\h, per fleece, 
tad Ss. 2d. per lb. amounts to €h 10s. 5d. 
per acre. 

The pure Merino fleeces never sold at 
less than one guinea each ; the average 
weight of which has been more than <?lb. 
each in the yolk ; and on the above allow* 
an6fe of pasture for seven months, atuf 
turnips as above in aid Of that pa^ture^ 
the return will amount to ten guineas per 

acre. 

It may be proper to notice, that Lord 
SomerviUe's farm consists of 460 acres, of 
which 85 are occupied for ti dairy and 
unfit for sheep, unless for a^ few couples 
during thd spring. Hiis flocks have been 
pastured as follows : 

56 Acres 



At>p£Ni>tik:. 
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|6 Acta, 6nfe and twb years old cloVe^ ; indifler^it keep, 

some worn-out ley. 
85 dittOi marish and capital pasture* 
35 dittOi upland summer pastnfe^. ' 
5 ditte> just talcen in hand, foul. 
7 dittOi k6ep upon 3b'^ere8 of water-meadoW for six 
weeks in the spring, equal to one fourth of the 
number of acres, or seven. 
Total 188 Acres ; besides the run of 33 acres of turnips. 



But it should be observed, that 16 oxen 
plough occasionally in the same ground, 
but twelve were constantly depastured 3 
four horses occasionally^ foui: cows con-' 
staiitly, till the after-grass : to this is to be 
^dded the run of yearling calves, and of a 
large stock of pigs ; and that the ^een 
crops, of the spring and summer, 1803, 
were unusually deficient in the districts 
around Lord Somerville's farm. The sheep 
itock consisted of 



j02 iambs 
783 store sheep 



Total 1085 
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The produpe of which was a* under : 
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Wool, II padu, I Kon 
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ai6 store Sheep sold 


4«9 3 


i]> fat Sheep. Mid ftbduMd : 


. 338 16 i 


UttusirRuw 


2 51+ 10 



j^i6i8 9 % 

From this total, however, 261. are to be 
dedutted for the keep of sheep (occasion- 
ed by the total failure of grass in the 
Marsh from the aerere drought in Septem- 
ber) in Sir John Trevelyan's Park, valued 
at I8l. and about six tons of hay, at 
I4h ISs. or two guineas per ton. From 
tlussumof 301.12s. taking 41. ISs. fortur-r 
nips, th« total amount will stand thus : 

i- C' '• ^' . .: 

1618 9 s 



Total Produce ^£1592 ji % 

N. B. No sheep were ever kept fattening, 

•Ider than four-teeth: tha iaX. sheep were 

aU 



alt sdld, alter being shorn ; and the price 
of mutton^ in consequence of Uie deficiency 
of keep^ was not more * than 4id* per ib« 
at one part of the seasotti* 

The length of the staple or filaments is 
various : from the accurate observations of 
Dr. Parfy, compared with the specimens 
taken from Lord Somerviile's MennoB 
when newly imported, it appears to be 
about 3 j: or Si inches. But the proportion 
of fine wool in fleeces of the Spanish race 
greatly exceeds that of any pure English 
breed ; and the rate of amelioration ot 
wool by the Spanish cross is progressively 
great Thus, according to Dr. P/sresultSf 
the iifst cross of a new breed gives to the 
lamb half of the Barn's bloody 

Or ' " 5opfr€eat. 

The Second gives -^ 75 
Tbud - S7i 

* Fourth • 93{ 

After which periodt if the ewes have 
been judiciously selected^ the difference of 

s S wool 
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wool, between the original stock and the 
mixed breed, is stated to be scarcely dis« 
cernible^ even by the most able wool- 
staplers. 

A similar result is given by M. Fink, one 
of the most successful cultivators of sheep 
husbandry, on the Continent, from whose 
valuable Treatise on the " Rearing of Sheep 
in Germany, and on the Improvement of 
Coarse Wool,*'* we have selected the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

M. Fink is justly of opinion - that the 
fineness of wool depends wholly on the 
breed of she;ep, and is in no respect influ- 
enced either h^ climate, soil, or food ; but 
th^ quantity of wool depends entirely on 
the quantity and nature of the food. 
Thus, if a flock be allowed lo become hun- 
gry, the growth of the wool will naturally 
and necessarily be impeded ; its softness 
will disappear ; the pile will become in a 
manner matted, and consequently less 

» 

• Published (ia Oerman) at Halle> in Saxony, in 1799. 

useful. 
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useful. But if the bad wool be clipped off, 
and the animal fed with plenty of succu- 
lent food, and occasionally sheltered dur- 
ing the winter, it will yield a more profit- 
able fleece, which will possess a natural 
elasticity. 

From what has already been stated, it 
will be obvious, that the judicious crossing 
of the best specimens is the only rational 
way of improving the various breeds of 
sheep : and in proportion to the degree of 
perfection existing in the rams, which are 
destined to serve our flocks, the more 
quickly will that improvement be acceler- 
ated. The gradual progress of ameliora- 
tion is founded in nature, who rarely 
deviates out of her path ; so that, with 
care and by a proper choice of individuals, 
it becomes no difficult task to approxi- 
mate towards that point from which the 
improvement of the breeds is to com- 
mence. 

Supposing the ram, whose superfine sta- 
ple is intended to be incorporated with a 

s 3 flock 
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flbck of common sheep^ to bo designated 
byNo. 1. 

The Ewe, whose fleece is of a coarser 
pile^ and who is to be coupled with the 
ram, will be denoted by 0. 

Now, (to calculate on the unfavourable 
side of the questidn) as the lire has more 
influence upon the progeny than the dam^ 
it follows that the oflispring of a fine- wool- 
led ram and a cparse-wooUed ewe, will 
yield a fleece, which will bear a greater 
analogy to its sire than to its dam. But 
supposing both parents to possess equal 
qualities, the lamb of the ^rst generation 
will partake of the qualities of both ; and 
will of course possess half the properties of 
its dam, which may be denoted by 1 more 
than 0, or f . 

The ram, in the second generation^ being 
designated by I , 

The ewe, which is to be crossed by itt 
^nd which has received a degree of ameii-* 
oration, will (as just noticed) be marked 

by h 

The 
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The lamb, that will proceed from such 
union, will participate in the qualities of 
its sire, in the proportion of |* 

The ram, for the third generation^ he^ 

The ewe, crossed with him, will be |, 
And the progeny of such cross will pos« 
sess of the qualities of its sire if 

The sire, for the fourth generctioMj be*- 

ing 1, 

And the ewe, to be put to him, being |) 

The lamb from such coupling, will pos- 
sess of his sire's qualities H. 

Finally, the ram for the^fth gmeration^ 
being invariably 1. 

And the ewe of the fourth generation, 
to be crossed by him, being designated 

by ;i. 

Their joint offspring will partake of its 
sire's qualities, in the proportion of ^. 

And consequently its fleece will, in 
point of fineness, be nearly equal to that 
of his sire. 

The 
%4f 
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The breeder may depend on the succes** 
sive generations for producing individuals, 
equal, and even superior in point of qua- 
lity to the sire ; provided the requisite 
attention be paid to the selection of parents 
in every future generation.. The follow- 
ing rules, proposed by M. Fink, are found- 
ed on the principle above developed, and 
may in general be relied on with safety. 

" I. Whoever is desirous of improving 
" the fineness of his wool, must procure 
^* the finest rams that can possibly be se- 
. ^* lected, especially at the commencement 
** of his undertaking: for, if the sire, for 
" the second generation, be more valuable 
*^ than the ram employed for the first, the 
^* progress of the intended improvement 
" will evidently be retarded/' 

It may be proper here to notice, that 
the proper adaptation of rams, though so 
obviously necessary to be regarded, has 
only of late years received that degree of 
attention which its importance demands, 
in this respect, the conduct of the late 

^ipii^ent 
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eminent and lamented agriculturist, the 
Duke of Bedford, is peculiarly worthy of 
imitation. Previously to drawing oflF any 
ewes for particular rams,* it was his con- 
stant practice to select every ram, together 
with the lambs begotten by him in the 
preceding year, from the rest of the flock, 
and confine them in separate pens, in order 
that he might examine them and their 
issue, and consequently be enabled to 
pfiake a proper determination. 

** II, The fineness of the wool will im- 
** prove in proportion as the wool is finer, 
•* which the ewe of the first race pos- 
♦* sesses. 

^' III. Great care is absolutely neces- 
♦• sary, that the rams employed for subse- 
^' quent breeds be as fine as the first: 
f* otherwise the progressive improvement 
^* will either be totally impeded, or at 
** least greatly retarded. 
. ** IV. In case a breeder is desirous of 
f^ stopping at a particular degree of fine- 

* Complete Grazier, p. 46. 

ness* 
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*^ ne^s, he may easily obtain his request ! 
'^* for, by taking a ram and a ewe of the 
^ first or second generation^ he will have 
' , " one half or three fourths fine ; and the 
** melioration of the fleece will stop at 

this point. 

V. Unless the breeder be minutely 
•* attentive to the choice of his rams, the 
•* lambs produced by such union will have 
" only one fourth part of the Spanish 
*' fineness. 

** VI, If an unimproved ewe be put to 
'*• a ram of a mixed breed, that has only 
** one fourth part of Spanish blood in him, 
** the progeny will have only one eighth 
** of Spanish blood. In this event, the 
** line drawn between the generations, to 
•* which the sires and ewes respectively 
'* belong, gradually becomes more mark- 
•* ed, and at length a complete separation 
" between the twobreeds will be eflected." 

As the subject of shearing has been in- 
cidentally noticed in the preceding pages, 
it may not be improper to subjoin a few 

supplementary 
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supplementary particulars^ more directly 
applicable to the Merino sheep. 

It is by no means decided among far« 
mers, whether it is proper to clip lambs. 
Dr. Parry, indeed, is of opinion that, in 
our climate, and in warm and sheltered in« 
closures, the fleece does not appear neces- 
sary for the protection of the lamb ; while, 
on the other hand, it becomes troublesome 
as the heat increases, and by harbouring 
the sheep- tick, becomes greatly prejudi- 
cial to the animal. If lambs therefore be 
shorn about the beginning of August, or 
somewhat sooner, the wool will be valua- 
ble ; and, by the latter end of November 
the fleece will have acquired such a length 
as to protect the animals under common 
circumstances of inclosure. The wool of 
the lamb. Dr. P. remarks, is very different 
in quality from that of the sheep ; and the 
mixture of the two would have a very 
bad effect upon the fleece of the first year, 
which would otherwise probably be the 
finest produced during the life of the 

I animal. 
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animal. The inference is, that every pro- 
prietor of Spanish sheep, who is anxious to 
raise the finest wool, should endeavour'to 
shear his lambs.* 

The time of shearing sheep ought, as 
Dr. Anderson has well observed, to be re- 
gulated by the general disposition which 
the fleece shews to spontaneous separation 
from the skin, although this may in some 
degree be regulated by the state of the 
weather. Thus, as hot weather renders 
the ilecces troublesome to the animal from 
their closeness, and (especially to Iambs) 
from their harbouring the sheep-tick, Dr. 
Parry has found themiddle of June a good 
time for shearing : and he states that he 
has never lost any of his sheep in conse- 
quence of that operation. — As to the 
mode of shearing, he gives a decided pre- 
ference to the circular clipping of the 
fleece, which is the most saving method 
to the fine Spanish wool. This practice 
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Has been introduced from the County of 
Lincoln into .Bedfordshire by the lat^ 
Duke of Bedford ; by Mr. Coke, of Holkr 
ham, into Norfolk ; and by the: E^rl of 
Egremont into Sussex; whence it. wijUl 
probably spread into other grazing Coun- 
ties. 

In England, it is the universal practice 
to wash the sheep previously to shearing,: 
in Spain they are never washed. Itis^J^ 
iiact, very difficult: to make the water pe- 
netrate through the fleeces of the fine* 
woolled sheep ; and the fleece, when once 
thoroughly soaked, ia extremely long in 
drying. Though this (often fatal) prac- 
tice may succeed in cleansing the loose, 
. Jiarsh, dry English fleeces, it is by n^ 
means eftbctual in cleaning those of the 
Spanish breed; and, from their greater 
incapacity of drying, is much more dapt 
gerous to the sheep. The difference of 
method. Dr. P. remarks, cannot be matet 
rial to the shearer, who is usually paid by 
the day : and, as wool resists the moth 
* better, 
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better, and scours by the clothier, much 
better in the yolk than when it has been 
washed, he has of late altogether declined 
the washing of any of his finest wooUed 
sheepr* 

A singular experiment was recently 
tried at the French national farm at Ram* 
bouillet, upon the ' Merino sheep, which 
denotes the peculiar tendency of this 
breed to carry wool. A ewe, 18 months 
did, was left unshorn: the next season, 
her fleece, when clipped, weighed 14lbs. 
10 oz. ; and its pile, which was double 
the usual length, lost nothing in point of 
weiglit, because few ewes would have 
given more wool, if shorn at the usual 
period. Another ewe was shorn, at 30 
months old, and gave a still greater quan«- 
tity of wool, although she was then suck*^ 
ling a lamb: her fleece weighed 2 libs.; 
and the ^le was eigi|it inches long. Ij^ 
the ninth year (1800) eight ewea, whose 
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fleeces we|e of two yearaVgrowth, yielded 
firom 16 tp ?Olbs. ewh* The result: of 
these dififerent experiments i% that Merino 
wool of two years' growth will double its 
length, and preserve all its fine quality: it 
was not observed that the sheep, subjected 
to these experiments, suffered particularly 
from heat, or that their health was, in any 
degree, injured. It is possible. Lord ScH 
merville remarks,* that this property in 
the Merino fleece to grow beyond the 
period usqalin our breed of sheep, maybe 
productive of some new manufacture^ 
where great length and fine quality, of pile 
is requisite ; but the hazard of the bloww 
fly, and tl>e chance of losing in hedges and 
brakes any part of a fleece after it is once 
fit for a manufacture, will iiot allow: suchr 
9 practice to become giefieral ; iidmittiiig 
e^ven that the sheep sufter nothing in their 
proof dulling the sumaier tuontbs from the 
weight <^'the fleece (which in a large scale 
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of practice is improbable,) and that the 
wool should be found to pay as well for 
groning to this length, as it would when 
shorn in common course. 

It only remains now to state one or two 
particulars relative to the time of putting 
Merino ewes to the rams. Generally 
speaking, there is great difference in prac- 
tice according to the' different views of the 
former: The natural disposition com- 
mences at the close of the summer ; and, 
calculating the time of gestation at SO 
weeks, the farmer avails himself of these 
circumstances in some of the larger breeds, 
in order that lambs may be dropped by, or 
before Christmas, for the purpose of fatten- 
ing as house lambs. In the smaller breeds, 
this practice is not followed, as it would 
not answer; especially where there are no 
warm pastures, and few or no turnips, or 
other early food. Hence Dr. I^rry re- 
marks, that the general practice with the 
owners of South Down flocks is, to have 
thar 
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their Iambs dropped so late as April or 
May :* and he conceives that this exam- 
ple should have its due weight with the 
breeders of Spanish sheep ; not only from 
the probable scarcity of food on those 
lands whereon they will probably be fed, 
but also from the peculiar nakedness of the 
newly yeaned lambs, which are ill prepar- 
ed to resist the cold of those exposed situ- 
ations at an early period of the year. 
His experience in this subject shews, that 
Iambs dropped in the beginning of April 
are, by the end of the season, larger than 
those yeaned in February : and, so far as 
his experience in the fattening of these 
sheep goes, the most profitable time for 
this purpose, the wool and carcase being 
taken together, is, when they are six^ 
Jtoothed, or throe years old. 

Such are the statements and facts, here 
offered from numerous sources to the con- 
sideration of the attentive and reflecting 

• Facts and Observations, 410. p. 90, 

T breeder ; 
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brewer; the vast importance of which 
will, it is hoped, be admitted as an apology 
for the apparently protracted length of 
this chapter. 
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